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THE DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


HE following is a brief summary of recent developments in India, 
rranged in chronological order. 


Aug. 4.—The Government of India published the text of Mr. 
pandhi’s original draft resolution submitted to the All-India Congress 
‘orking Committee on April 27, which was seized in a raid on Congress 
ffices in Allahabad. This draft differed from the Allahabad resolution 
f May 1 and that of July 14 in certain important particulars. Mr. 
bandhi stated that “Britain is incapable of defending India’, and 
hat the Indian Army was a segregated body, unrepresentative of the 
ndian people “‘who can in no sense regard it as their own’’. India’s 
articipation in the war was purely a British act; ‘“Japan’s quarrel 
s not with India’, he said, “‘she is warring against the British Empire. 
ndia’s participation in the war has not been with the consent of the 
epresentatives of the Indian people”... ‘If India were freed her 
rst step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. The Congress 
of opinion that if the British withdrew from India, India would be 
ble to defend herself in the event of the Japanese or any aggressors 
ttacking India.”’ He also desired to assure the Japanese Government 
nd people that “India bears no enmity either towards Japan or 
owards any other nation. India only desires freedom from all alien 
omination’’. But in this fight for freedom the Congress Committee 
ras of opinion that India, while welcoming universal sympathy, 
does not stand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain her 
reedom through her non-violent strength, and will retain it likewise’’. 
he Committee therefore hoped that Japan would not attack India. 
f she did, and Britain made no response to the appeal of the Congress 
arty, the committee would expect all who looked to it for guidance 
) meet aggression by complete non-violent non-cooperation. 
Definitions of the principles of this non-cooperation were given in 
ie draft; “not to put any obstacle in the way of the British forces 
‘ill often be the only way of demonstrating our non-cooperation 
ith the Japanese. Neither may we assist the British in any active 
anner’’. The draft concluded by stating: ‘The All-India Congress 
ommittee is of opinion that it is harmful to India’s interests and 
angerous to the cause of India’s freedom to introduce foreign soldiers 
1 India. It therefore appeals to the British Government to remove 
lese foreign legions and henceforth stop their further introduction. 
t is a crying shame to bring foreign troops in in spite of India’s 
exhaustible manpower, and is a proof of the immorality that British 

perialism is.”’ 

Other documents published showed that, in the debate in the 
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Congress Working Committee, Pandit Nehru opposed this draft ang 
stated that ‘“‘the whole background of the draft is one which wij 
inevitably make the whole world think we are passively lining y 
with the Axis Powers’’. He prepared an alternative draft, whic, 
Maulana Kalam Azad asked the Committee to accept in order to reagj 
a unanimous decision, but it was emphasized that the Nehru draf 
differed from the original not in meaning but only in method ¢ 
approach. 


Mr. Gandhi told the press on Aug. 4 that if India were fre 
immediately he would ask to go to Japan and “plead with her to fre 
China”’; if this plea were refused he would tell Japan she would hay 
to count on the “‘stubborn resistance’’ of India. “I have never, eve 
in the most unguarded moment, expressed the opinion that Japan 
and Germany would win the war,” he said. “Not only that, I have ofter 
expressed the opinion that they cannot win the war if only Britair 
will once and for all shed her imperialism . . . If disaster overtake 
Britain and the Allied Powers, it will be because even at this critica 
moment—the most critical in her history—she has most obstinately 
refused to wash herself of that taint of imperialism which she ha 
carried with her for at least a century and a half.”” With regard to his 
original draft, he said: “‘I purposely incorporated the sentence abort 
negotiations with Japan, and if ultimately it was dropped I associate 
myself with the deletion.”’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru again appealed to the leaders of all parties ti 
call a joint conference to avert the threatened civil disobedience 
campaign, and suggested that if Mr. Gandhi and the other party leaden 
failed to call a conference, the Viceroy or Indian executive councillos 
should take up the responsibility. He appealed to Mr. Gandhi to 
abandon civil disobedience, or at least to postpone it until the suggested 
conference had met. He considered there was no difference of opinion 
about resistance to Japan; the controversy was how resistance was t0 
be organized. He disagreed with the argument that so long as the 
British were in India a communal settlement was impossible. Mr 
Jayakar, a representative of the Non-Party Group, also supported the 
proposal for a round-table conference. 

Aug. 5.—The Working Committee of the Congress Party passed: 
resolution re-stating its demand for the “withdrawal of British power 
so as to enable India effectively to become an ally of the United Nations 
and fight the aggressors’. It maintained that ‘‘a free India will 
willing to join a world federation which must, at first and for the 
duration of the war, start with the United Nations’. It envisaged é 
federal government for the whole of India with maximum autonom| 
for the Provinces, and this government would have as its primary 
function the task of defending India and resisting aggression ‘‘with al 
the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command together} 
with its allied Powers’. A last-minute appeal was made to Britail 
and the United Nations to accept the Congress demand, otherwise the 
Committee resolved to sanction ‘‘for the vindication of its inalienable) 
right to freedom and independence, the starting of a mass struggle on 
non-violent lines on the widest possible scale” under the leadership 0 
Mr. Gandhi. 
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Mr. Rajagopalachari issued a statement appealing to the British 

overnment to make the people of India feel that they were in the war 
their own defence. “‘As far as I can see the only way to save India 

; to form an interim popular government at once,” he said. “‘All 
ispicions and legalities should be scrapped and full power transferred 
such an interim government, subject only to the maintenance of the 
.’ Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 


{ their respective parties taking part in such a government. 
‘e want is a government which will be acclaimed and accepted by the 
ople of India as their own government.”’ 

In London Sir Stafford Cripps, in reply to Congress criticisms of his 
ission to India, made a statement of his views on developments in 
mdia since his return. The British Government had made clear, he 
iid, their determination to stand by their offer of Dominion status 
x India after the war, in spite of its refusal during his mission, and 
verefore Indian self-government was assured after hostilities had 
-ased. During the war it was impossible to make a complete changé of 
overnment, and chaos could only result from British acquiescence in 
ie Congress demand for their withdrawal. ‘Chaos in India at this 
oment would not affect India only,” he said. “It would affect vitally 
1e whole war against the Axis Powers.’’ Mr. Gandhi had recently 
ognized the need for British, American, and Chinese troops to 
‘main in India by agreement with some new Indian Government, but 
he difficulty was whether such a new government could possibly be 
rmed. This difficulty in time of war was the only obstacle to the fulfil- 
ent of the British pledge of self-government for India. The British 
povernment and the Government of India could not give way to 
ireats of violence, disorder, and chaos, and the representatives of 
rge sections of Indian opinion had expressly warned them that they 
ust not do so. ‘““We make no threats,” he said, ‘““‘but we must assert 
nequivocally our duty to India, to the great minorities, and to the 
Inited Nations to preserve law and order until hostilities cease and 
re can then give, as we have promised, the fullest opportunity for the 
ttainment of self-government by the Indian people.”’ 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Gandhi told the press that if the new resolution was 
assed by the All-India Congress Committee, he would send a letter to 
lhe Viceroy, not as an ultimatum but as an earnest plea to avoid a 
ontlict, and also stated that there would be an interval between the 
assing of the resolution and the opening of a mass civil disobedience 
ampaign. With regard to the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ient, he said: “If independence is ushered in with perfect British 
ood will, then I expect the almost spontaneous establishment of a 
rovisional government which, being just now based, as it must 

of necessity, on non-violence, will, in order to command 
niversal confidence, represent the free and voluntary association of 
ll parties.” 

Aug. 7—Maulana Azad opened the session of the All-India 
ongress Committee in Bombay and stated that the amended resolu- 
lon which it had met to ratify meant that if there was a declaration of 
ndian independence forthwith they would immediately enter into a 
reaty of alliance with the United Nations for fighting and winning the 
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war. It was absurd to suggest that Congress wanted anarchy and the 
complete absence of government in India. “The slogan ‘Quit India’ 
means nothing more and nothing less than the complete transfer of 
power to Indian hands.” 

Mr. Gandhi stated that his aim in demanding independence for India 
was to help the British and teach them the mistake of their imperialism. 
He had no hatred for the British, nor did he believe that they would 
fail in the war, and therefore India must help Britain in her fight, but 
India must be free first. ‘‘I know full well’, he said, “‘that the British 
will have to give us our freedom when we have made sufficient sacrifices 
and proved our strength.”’ If Britain were defeated and deserted India, 
Japan would come, and the “coming in of Japan will mean the end of 
China, and perhaps of Russia too’’. The resolution the Committee was 
asked to ratify stated its aim as world federation, and this could only 
be gained by the ‘‘matchless weapon of non-violence’. “There are 
people who may call me a visionary,” he said, “but I am a real ania 
{business man} and my business is to obtain swaraj.’’ “If you don't 
accept this resolution I should not be sorry,”’ he continued. ‘‘On the 
contrary, I would dance with joy, because you would then relieve me 
of a tremendous responsibility which you are now going to place on me.” 
Once independence was obtained any group might be entrusted by the 
people with power; the establishment of democracy by non-violence 
wiped out such differences as those between Hindus and Moslems. 

Pandit Nehru, moving the Working Committee’s resolution, said 
that the British Government was “‘in full enmity with the Indian people 
and with the Indian demand for freedom. The fact is patent to me that 
the British Government, and for certain the Government of India, 
think of the Indian National Congress as enemy No. 1’. 

The Congress Working Committee authorized Maulana Azad to 
write letters to President Roosevelt, General Chiang Kai-shek, and 
M. Maisky appealing for support for the demand for independence. 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that the ‘fantastic’ Congress demand for 
the immediate establishment of a national Government could not 
be accepted by the Moslems, as it would mean the “ruling out of their 
demand for Pakistan, and imply their submission to a Hindu raj as a 
national sub-group’. 

A new Defence of India Rule was passed forbidding the closing o/ 
shops or restaurants on the occasion of a hartal (day of mourning), 
one of the weapons of civil disobedience. 


THE CONGRESS COMMITTEE'S RESOLUTION 

Aug. 8—The All-India Congress Committee endorsed, with onl) 
13 dissentient votes, the Resolution demanding Britain’s withdrawal 
from India. The following is the text. 

“The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful 
consideration to the reference made to it by the Working Committee in 
their resolution of July 14 and to subsequent events, including the 
developments in the war situation, the utterances of the responsible 
spokesman of the British Government, and the comments and criticisms 
made of India abroad. 

“The Committee approves and endorses that resolution and is 0! 
opinion that events subsequent to it have given it further justification, 
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and have made it clear that an immediate ending of British rule in India 
is an urgent necessity both for the sake of India and the success of the 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading 
and enfeebling to India and is making her progressively less capable 
of defending herself and contributing to the cause of world freedom. 
The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration in the situa- 
tion on the Russian and Chinese fronts, and conveys to the Russian 
and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in the defence 
of their freedom, This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those 
who strive for freedom and who sympathize with the victims of 
aggression to examine the foundations of the policy so far pursued by 
the allied nations which have led to repeated and disastrous failures. 
It is not by adhering to such aims, policies, and methods that failure 
can be converted to success, for past experience has shown the failure 
inherent in them. These policies have been based not on freedom so 
much as the domination of subject and colonial countries and the 
continuation of the imperialist tradition and method. Possession of the 
Empire, instead of adding strength to the ruling Power, has become a 
burden and a curse. 

‘India, classic land of modern imperialism, has become the crux of 
the question, for by freedom in India will Britain and the United 
Nations be judged and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope 
and enthusiasm. The ending of British rule in this country is thus a 
vital and immediate issue on which depend the future of the war and 
the success of freedom and demotracy. A free India will assure this 
success by throwing all her great resources into the struggle for freedom 
and against the aggression of Nazism, Fascism, and Imperialism. This 
will not only affect materially the fortunes of the war but bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity to the side of the United Nations and 
give these nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritual 
leadership of the world. India in bondage continues to be a symbol of 
British imperialism and the taint of that imperialism will affect the 
fortunes of all the United Nations. 

“The peril of to-day therefore necessitates the independence of India 
and the ending of British domination. No future promises or guarantees 
can affect the present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce 
the needed psychological effect on the mind of the masses. Only the 
glow of freedom now can release that energy and enthusiasm in millions 
of people which will immediately transform the nature of the war. 
The All-India Congress Committee therefore repeats with all emphasis 
its demand for the withdrawal of British power from India. 

“On the declaration of India’s independence a provisional Govern- 
ment will be formed, and free India will become the ally of the United 
Nations, sharing with them in the trials and tribulations of the joint 
enterprise and struggle for freedom. A provisional Government can 
only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups 
inthe country. It will thus be a composite Government representative 
of all the important sections of people in India. Its primary functions 
must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the armed as 
well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with its allied 
Powers, and to promote the well-being and progress of workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially all power and 


( 
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authority must belong. The provisional Government will evolve ; 
scheme for a constituent assembly which will prepare a Constitutig 
for the government of India acceptable to all sections of the people 
This Constitution, according to the Congress view, should be a federg 
one with the largest measure of autonomy for federating units, ané 
with residuary powers vesting in these units. 

“Future relations between India and the allied nations will be adjusted 
by representatives of all these free countries conferring together for 
their mutual advantage and for their co-operation in the common task 
of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist agression 
effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind it. Freedom 
for India must be a symbol of, and prelude to, the freedom of all other 
Asiatic nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo. 
China, the Dutch East Indies, Persia, and Iraq must also attain their 
complete freedom. It must be clearly understood that such of thes 
countries as are under Japanese control now must not subsequently be 
placed under the rule or control of any other colonial Power. 

“While the All-India Congress Committee must primarily be concerned 
with the independence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the 
Committee is of opinion that the future peace and security and ordered 
progress of the world demand a world federation of free nations, as on 
no other basis can the problems of the modern world be solved. Such 
a world federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent nations, 
the prevention of aggression and the exploitation of one nation by 
another, the protection of national’ minorities, the advancement of all 
backward area peoples, and the pooling of the world’s resources for the 
common good of all. 

“On the establishment of such a world federation disarmament woul 
be practicable in all countries, national armies, navies, and air forces 
would no longer be necessary, and a world federal defence force would 
keep world peace and prevent aggression. An independent India would 
gladly join such a federation, and co-operate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems. Such a federation 
should be open to all nations who agree with its fundamental principles 
In view of the war, however, a federation to begin with must inevitably 
be confined to the United Nations. Such a step taken now will have the 
most powerful effect of the war on the peoples in the Axis countries, ant 
on the peace to come. The Committee regretfully realizes, howevel, 
that, despite the tragic and overwhelming lesson of the war and the 
perils that hang over the world, the Governments of few countries att 
yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards world federation. 

“The reactions of the British Government and the misguided criticism 
in the foreign press also make it clear that even the obvious demand ft 
India’s independence is resisted, though this has been made essentially 
to meet the present peril and enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is anxious not 
to embarrass in any way the defence of China or Russia, whose freedom 
is precious and must be preserved, or to jeopardize the defensive capacit) 
of the United Nations. 

“But the peril grows both to India and to these nations, and inactio! 
and submission to foreign administration at this stage is not only d¢ 
grading to India and reducing her capacity to defend herself and resis! 
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ngeression, but is no answer to that growing peril, and is no service to 
he peoples of the United Nations. The earnest appeal by the Working 
‘ommittee to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met with 
o response, and criticisms made in many foreign quarters show ignor- 
pnce of India’s and the world’s needs, and sometimes even hostility to 
ndia'’s freedom, which is significant of the mentality of domination and 
acial superiority-which cannot be tolerated by a proud people conscious 
ff their strength and of the justice of their cause. The All-India Con- 
press Committee would yet again at this last moment in the interests of 
vorld freedom renew this appeal to Britain and the United Nations. 
“But the Committee feels that it is no longer justified in holding the 
ation back from endeavouring to assert its will against the imperialist 
pnd authoritarian Government which dominates it, and prevents it 
rom functioning in its own interests and in the interests of humanity. 
The committee resolves therefore to sanction, for the vindication of 
ndia’s inalienable right to freedom and independence, the starting of a 
nass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale so that 
he country may utilize all the non-violent strength it has gathered 
luring the last 22 years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must inevit- 
bbly be under the leadership of Gandhi, and the committee requests him 
o take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken. The Com- 
ittee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and hardships 
hat fall to their lot with courage and endurance and hold together 
nder the leadership of Gandhi and carry out his instructions as dis- 
iplined soldiers of Indian freedom. They must remember that non- 
iolence is the basis of this movement. The time may come when it may 
ot be possible to issue instructions or for instructions to reach our 
eople, and when no Congress Committee can function. When this 
appens every man and woman who is participating in this movement 
ust function for himself or herself within the four corners of the general 
nstructions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for 
t must be his own guide in urging him on along the hard road where 
here is no resting place, and which leads ultimately to the independ- 
pnce and deliverance of India. 
“Lastly, while the All-India Congress Committee has stated its own 
jew of the future governance under a free India it wishes to make it 
juite clear to all concerned that by embarking on a mass struggle it has 
0 intention of gaining power for Congress. Power, when it comes, will 
elong to the whole people of India.”’ 


| In a speech appealing to the members to give effect to the resolution, 
lr. Gandhi stated that all newspapers should stop publication until inde- 
vendence was achieved, all Indians should “‘begin to feel that they are 
ree’, teachers and students should be ready to cease work when called 
bn, Government servants should write to the Government to state their 
support of Congress, and the Indian Princes should ‘“‘act as trustees for 
heir people” and stop being autocrats. He stated that he would make 
very effort to see the Viceroy before launching his “mass struggle’’. 


B MEASURES TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
he Viceroy’s Executive Council met immediately after the endorse- 
lent of the Working Committee’s resolution, and issued 2 Defence of 
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India rules, restricting the publication of factual news relating to th 
Congress mass movement or measures taken by the Governmen 
against that movement to news obtained from official sources or throug) 
certain specified agencies or registered correspondents, and empowering 
Provincial Governments to supersede such local authorities as might 
employ their funds, officers, members, or servants in activities prejud- 
cial to the defence of India or to the maintenance of public order and the 
efficient prosecution of the war. 

The Government of India issued a statement announcing that they 
had been aware for some days past of the Congress Party’s preparations 
for unlawful, and in some cases violent, activities directed to the inter. 
ruption of communications and public utility services, the organization 
of strikes, tampering with the loyalty of Government servants, and 
interference with defence measures, including recruitment. They there- 
fore rejected the Congress Resolution as a challenge ‘wholly incompat- 
ible with their responsibilities to the people of India, and their obliga. 
tions to the Allies’, acceptance of which would “plunge India into 
confusion and anarchy internally and paralyse her effort in the common 
cause of human freedom’’. The Congress demand was difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with a full sense of responsibility on the part of 
the Congress leaders, or a full appreciation by them of the realities of 
the situation, since the withdrawal of British rule would invite civil 
war, the collapse of law and order, the outbreak of communal feud, 
and the dislocation of economic life. 

It was their duty to takea balanced view of the interests of all sections 
of Indian thought and opinion, and they could not accept the claim o! 
Congress to speak for India as a whole. Nor could they accept the 
Congress claim that by their policy alone could the future of India be 
assured. British policy with regard¢o India had been made clear. ‘‘It is 
that once hostilities cease India shall devise for herself with full freedom 
of decision, and on a basis embracing all, and not only a single party, 
the form of Government which she regards as most suited to her 
conditions; and that in the meantime Indian leaders shall fully partici- 
pate in the Government of their country, and in the counsels of the 
Commonwealth of the United Nations.’”’ Nor could the Government 
accept the Congress assertion that immediately upon the withdraw! 
of British rule a stable provisional Government could be formed. 

The acceptance of the Congress demand would mean also the betrayal 
of the Allies, particularly of Russia and China. The Government was 
therefore faced with the task of defending India and maintaining her 
capacity to wage war. “That task the Government will discharge in the 
face of the challenge now thrown down by the Congress Party with 
clear determination’”’, it announced, “but with an anxiety that action 
shall be preventive of the interruption of the war effort and the other 
dangers to which they have referred, rather than punitive, and with 4 
full consciousness of the responsibility to India and to the cause of the 
Allies and of civilization.” They therefore called on the people of India 
to unite with them in resistance to the challenge’of a single party. 


Aug. 9.—Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, members of the 
Congress Working Committee, some members of the All-India Congress 
Committee, and members of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee 
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were arrested by order of the Government and sent to Poona early in the 
morning. These arrests followed a declaration that the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and the provincial committees were unlawful associa- 
tions; Provincial Governments were empowered to use their discretion 
in proscribing district and town and village organizations, and were to 
take action only where such organizations were likely to foment civil 
disobedience. 

Slight incidents occurred in Bombay and Poona, and police fired on 
disorderly crowds, killing 5 people in Bombay and 1 in Poona. A 
curfew was imposed in several Bombay districts. 

Mr. Jinnah appealed to Moslems to keep completely aloof from the 
Congress movement until the Working Committee of the Moslem 
League had met on Aug. 16, and warned members of the Congress 
Party not to interfere with, molest, harass, or picket Moslems. He 
appealed again to the Hindu public to “‘stop this internecine civil war to 
which they are called by Congress before it is too late ... A peaceful 
solution is the only way,”’ he said. “I think it is up to responsible Hindu 
leaders to come forward and stop this reckless and thoughtless pro- 
gramme. 

The Secretary of State broadcast from London a message to the 
Empire explaining that the Government of India had taken swift mea- 
sures to deal with possible Congress sabotage of the war effort, through 
the fomenting of strikes, the interruption of traffic and public utility 
services, the cutting of communications, and the picketing of troops and 
recruiting stations. This campaign would have paralysed the whole 
war effort of the country and would have been a “‘stab in the back’”’ for 
“all the gallant men, Indian or British, American or Chinese, now 
engaged on Indian soil in the task of defending India herself and of 
preparing from India as their base to strike at the enemy’’. It would 
also have meant the betrayal of China and Russia, and also the enslave- 
ment of India to the Japanese. The Government had confined their 
action against this campaign to essentially preventive measures; ‘“‘what 
they have done is to disconnect Mr. Gandhi and his confederates, to cut 
out the fuse leading from the arch-saboteurs to all the inflammable and 
explosive material which they hoped to set alight all over India’. 

Aug. 10.—Troops were called out to deal with hooliganism in certain 
Hindu districts of Bombay, where students picketed educational 
institutions, ordered shopkeepers to close their shops, attacked a sub- 
urban railway station, and looted a Government grain shop. The death- 
roll in these disturbances increased to 13. Rioters who attempted to 
close shops were also dispersed at New Delhi. Incidents also occurred at 
Lucknow, Poona, and Ahmedabad, and some jute mills stopped work 
in Calcutta, 

Mr. Savakar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued an appeal 
to all Hindus not to extend any active support to the “mass civil 
disobedience”’ resolution, nor to take up a hostile attitude to the Con- 
gress action pending a decision by the Mahasabha Working Committee 
on Aug. 29. He urged that the Government should immediately 
grant India the status of a completely free and equal partner in the 
Indo-British Commonwealth. 

Aug. 11.—Rioting continued in the northern part of Bombay; 7 


} people were killed and 12 wounded when the military and police opened 
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fire on the crowd. The Government introduced an emergency Whipping 
Act, and the Governor broadcast a warning that these riots would not 
cause the Government to deflect from their purpose and that order 
would be kept at all costs. There were also riots in Old Delhi, where the 
town hall was set on fire. A curfew was imposed within the municipal 
limits and strong military reinforcements were called in to patrol the 
streets. 

Aug. 12.—Conditions were much quieter in all the disturbed parts of 
the country. Firing had to be resorted to on only 2 occasions in Bombay, 
there were slight incidents at Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Agra, Patna, 
Poona, and Nagpur, but the India Office issued a statement in the even- 
ing that the situation was completely in hand, that there was no 
indication of any widespread mass movement, and that there was 
virtually no interference whatever with the war effort. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari told the press that a solution of the constitutional 
problem “should not be given up as impossible’. ‘‘The political relation- 
ship of Britain and India must be put so that India may be saved from 
the Axis,’’ he said. ‘““The Congress decision does not alter this, and re- 
pression does not carry us any distance towards this objective ... 
Gandhi believed that there was ample opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas with the Viceroy before starting his campaign. I believe that a 
calm examination by British statesmen of the Congress position would 
not be impossible or useless.’”” He added that the Congress Resolution 
of Aug. 8 contemplated the fullest co-operation in armed resistance 
against the Axis if the transfer of power took place by agreement on the 
basis of independence, and he urged that Britain should examine the 
Congress demand, isolated from their declaration of civil disobedience. 

Aug. 13.—Bombay had its quietest day since the arrest of the Con- 
gress leaders, and there was also an improvement in the position at 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Delhi, and in the United Provinces generally. 
There were some incidents at Nagpur, Tenali, 200 miles N.E. of Madras, 
Lucknow, and Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari issued a statement condemning this hooligan- 
ism as being ‘‘mad destruction and disregard of human safety’’ which 
could not bring swaraj of any type, and was only discrediting Gandhi's 
policy and destroying the progress of Congress. ‘‘Had there been any 
hope that by hooliganism, such as is now exercised, we could achieve 
our political objective’, he said, “‘we might not mind other people's 
nerves and carry on, but where it is suicidal folly and barren of any 
good whatsoever it does not profit us to find explanations.” The 
removal of the leaders in the civil disobedience movement organized 
against the Government was inevitable, and if the authorities failed to 
check the present disorders, mob rule of the worst type would result. 
“God forbid”, he concluded, “‘that our intelligence should be so clouded 
as to encourage what may lead to such a disastrous result.”’ 

Aug. 14.—Apart from a few trivial incidents in the suburbs Bombay 
returned to normal and work at the mills was almost completely re- 
sumed. There was again trouble at Nagpur, where troops and police 
had to open fire on rioters, and the situation at Wardha was tense and 4 
curfew was imposed. 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that he regarded the present actions of the 
Congress Party as a pistol held at the head of the Government, and he 








felt that the British Government should insist on the pistol’s being 
dropped before any further discussions were begun. With the Japanese 
at the gateway of India, and the enemy at the throat of the Allied 
nations, he could not understand the repeated gestures to the Congress 
Party which encouraged them to believe that without them nothing 
could be done in India. To appease the Congress Party now would be to 
place a premium on bloodshed and riot at the expense of the Moslems, 
who had done nothing to impede the war effort. The only solution in an 
independent India was a Moslem dominion distinct from a Hindu 
dominion, since Moslems and Hindus could not live together. 

Aug. 15.—3 persons were killed when the police opened fire on an 
unruly mob in Madura, Madras Presidency. An official statement was 

issued announcing a number of outrages recently in Nagpur. 
| Aug. 16.—The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
met in Bombay. 

sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement urging Britain to send a 
delegation to India at once to reopen negotiations with Indian leaders. 
“In my opinion”, he said, “things have not yet gone so far that mutual 
discussions with broad-minded members of Parliament can be ruled 
out as impossible, either on the ground of prestige or on the ground that 
they are evidence of weakness.”’ 

Mr. Rajagopalachari addressed an appeal to Mr. Jinnah, urging him 
to take the initiative in forming a provisional Government which would 
| unite the nation for mutual defence. 
| The National Herald of Lucknow published a letter from Mr. Gandhi 
to General Chiang Kai-shek written about a month previously, in 
which he assured General Chiang that he would take no hasty action, 
and that whatever action was taken would be governed by the consider- 
ation that it should not injure China or encourage Japanese aggression 
in India or China. ‘I am straining every nerve to avoid a conflict with 
British authority,’ he wrote. ‘‘But if in the vindication of freedom, 
which has become the immediate desideratum, this should become 
inevitable, I shall not hesitate to run any risk, however great.”’ 


COMMENT IN THE INDIAN PRESS 

In the three weeks preceding the Bombay meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee on August 7th a great variety of comment appeared 
in the Indian press, the most significant being the opinions expressed 
by the organs normally favourable to the Congress Party. The Hindu 
(Madras), the Chronicle (Bombay), the Tribune (Lahore), and the 
Hindustan Times (Delhi) were on the whole strongly critical of the 
Congress policy, while laying blame also on the British Government for 
their failure to decide firmly and state clearly their intention to abandon 
their power in India. 

During the week ending July 23 the Hindu suggested that the Con- 
gress decision of July 14 was ill-timed on the grounds of party expe- 
diency alone. The essential requirement for a step so momentous and 
beset with such risks, it said, was that the Congress should have the 
assured support of the whole country. “In that respect Congress has 
yet to fortify itself.” It regretted that Congress had not attempted to 
reach an understanding with the Moslem community, “the absence of 
§ Waich is bound to constitute a serious handicap to the achievement of 
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freedom, whether by peaceful negotiation with Britain or without 
Britain’. 

The Tribune of July 15 accused the Indian political parties of ‘‘Nero 
fiddling’”’ while India burned. When only a united front could save the 
country from her aggressors “‘her leaders instead of sinking their 
differences and acting as one man in the presence of the common 
danger, are doing everything in their power to accentuate their 
differences, so that their power to take united action against the enemy 
may be effectively crippled if not actually destroyed”. It accused Mr. 
Jinnah and the Moslems of ‘‘an insane demand for the vivisection of 
India’, and stated that all the other parties spoke with discordant and 
mutually antagonistic voices. ‘“Not even is Congress, which is India’s 
supreme national organization and as such pre-eminently charged with 
responsibility for carrying on India’s freedom movement, a united 
body, even in outward appearance.’’ It was split into the party of Mr. 
Gandhi, with “‘his exaggerated and incessant stress on non-violence’, 
Pandit Nehru and Maulana Azad, who wanted Congress to remain 
true to its political objective of independence and yet lacked the courage 
to differ with Gandhi, and Mr. Rajagopalachari, who, after having 
given a lead to Congress against Gandhi’s non-violence policy, “had 
destroyed the good effect of his action by raising a new slogan which is 
unrealistic and even more dangerous in its way than the Gandhi creed”’ 

“If India is unable to resist the enemy successfully because of these 
differences among its leaders’’, the paper continued, “will history not 
ratify the verdict of dispassionate contemporaries, that India failed to 
meet the situation with which it found itself faced during the last three 
years?”’ “Here just as elsewhere two wrongs do not make a right, and 
to those who are keen on India’s liberation, the essential thing is not 
that the British Government should readily give India what she wants, 
-but that the parties themselves should act in like manner, irrespective 
of what the British Government may or may not do to make Indian 
liberation not only possible but inevitable.” 

During the week ending July 27 the Tribune suggested that if the 
Japanese took advantage of the conflict between the Congress Party 
and the British Government to impose their yoke on India, the lack of 
wisdom and short-sightedness of the Congress resolution of July 14 
would stand exposed in all its nakedness. In answer to an assertion i 
the British press that nothing but their own disagreement prevented 
the Indians from achieving independence in a short time and sell- 
government immediately in practical matters, the Tribune stated that 
this was only a half-truth. This disagreement was the outcome of the 
failure of the British Government to decide to abandon its power in 
India, and to invite that country to function as an independent ané 
self-governing nation. As long as Britain adhered to her present polic) 
it was natural for those who placed their community or their Party 
before their country to try and obtain the best terms for themselves, 
not from the rest of India but from the British Government, and such 4 
tendency was bound to prolong the disagreement. Also, the question 
of Indians having Indian government in their own hands could only 
arise after, and not before, Britain had decided'to part with her power. 
If the Governors and the Governor-General were prepared to accept the 
custom of acting on the advice of their Ministers, the present crisis 
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need not have arisen and the establishment of a provisional government 
would be practically a certainty. The British Government were harm- 
ing the cause of their own country and India equally by not conceding 
the Congress demand, not literally but in spirit and in substance. The 
demand for withdrawal was really only a demand for the establishment 
of a national government. 

The Hindustan Times, referring to criticism in the British press that 
British troops were expected to continue with confidence in India 
despite the withdrawal, said that as long as the British forces were in 
agreement with the Free Indian Government, so long would they remain 
in India. It did not think the Working Committee meant anything 
more than British civil power when it demanded the withdrawal. In 
no circumstances could the position be more difficult than that of the 
Allied troops in Egypt or of the American troops in Britain. 

The Hindu of Madras urged the identity of interests of the depressed 
classes with the Congress Party. 

Commenting on Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament on July 30 
that the Government would not “flinch from their duty to take every 
possible step to meet the situation” created by the Congress Party’s 
demand for British withdrawal, the Tribune emphasized that, while 
large sections of opinion in India were strongly and uncompromisingly 
opposed to the threatened civil disobedience, all sections that believed 
in India’s unity and integrity as a nation were behind the Congress 
demand. Mr. Amery objected to the very principle of the Congress 
demand. “He deliberately overlooks the fact that the Resolution does 
not contemplate dislocation of the machinery of government, and 
British rule is not expected to disappear before a provisional National 
Government has been formed’’, it stated. “‘And in any case, British 
and Allied troops will continue to function in India during the war. Its 
object is to place the Indian Government on a stable basis and to secure 
the maximum Indian contribution to the war effort.’”’ 

The Hindu asserted that if Mr. Amery had taken the trouble to 
understand the Congress viewpoint he might not have so glibly argued 
that to concede the Congress demand would be to hamper and thwart 
the Allied war effort. Sir Stafford Cripps’s proposals would have had a 
cataclysmic effect on departmental machinery and routine, and it 
asked how Mr. Amery expected the world to believe that acceptance 
of the Congress demand would have the same effect. The Hindustan 
Times said that Mr. Amery had elected to warn the Congress Party, 
when it would have been a more statesmanlike step to announce that 
the fate of India was primarily the concern of the Indians, and that 
Britain would act in that belief. 








ICELAND 


A POLITICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


THE isolated position of Iceland on the edge of the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic has, in earlier wars, kept her remote from the conflict, 
and she has been affected only by the impediments to her sea-borne 
trade caused by the naval warfare and blockade measures of the 
belligerents. Her sudden emergence in the present war as a strategic 
factor of great potential importance is due, in the first place, to the 
extension of German control to the north by the invasion of Norway, 
and secondly, to the development of air transport. If Germany had 
controlled Iceland as well as the north-east coast of Europe, it would 
have given her air and submarine bases from which all Great Britain's 
northerly shipping routes could have been constantly attacked. In 
addition, Iceland is one of the links in an Arctic air route between 
Europe and North America. The stormy weather which is often en- 
countered in this region would not be an insuperable difficulty to 
modern aircraft. Even before the war, Iceland was often used as a stage 
in transatlantic flights. In German hands it would have been a possible 
base for air attacks on the North American continent. As President 
Roosevelt said in a broadcast on May 27, 1941, which foreshadowed the 
despatch of American troops to Iceland, ‘““Most of the supplies for 
Britain go by the northerly route, which comes close to Greenland and 
the nearby island of Iceland. Germany’s heaviest attack is on that 
route. Nazi occupation of Iceland or bases in Greenland would bring 
the war close to our continental shores, because they are stepping 
stones to Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the northem 
United States.’”’ In view of the interest which thus attaches to 
Iceland, a somewhat fuller account of the country than that which 
appeared in the Bulletin a year ago’ is given below. ; 

The fact that Iceland, with an area larger than that of Ireland 
(39,758 sq. miles), has a population of only 120,000 is due to the nature 
of the country rather than to the climate. This, at any rate in the 
coastal regions, is not so severe as might be expected from the latitude 
of the island. Owing to the presence of branches of the Gulf Stream 
round the coasts the winters are mild, though in certain years drift ice 
from the Polar regions obstructs the north coast. The summers are 
cool, and the weather is changeable and stormy owing to Iceland's 
proximity to the great permanent cyclone of the North Atlantic. 

The island consists mainly of a high plateau of volcanic rock, it- 
dented with bays and fjords. Two plains in the south-west and the 
shores of the fjords are the only inhabitable areas. Six-sevenths of the 
total area of the island is unproductive, and only about one-quarte! 
of one per cent is under cultivation. The highlands are bare lava 
deserts, largely devoid of vegetation, and glaciers and snowfields occupy 
one-eighth of the whole area of the country. The combination of active 


volcanoes with extensive ice-fields is one of the most striking features FF 


of Iceland. It is one of the most volcanic regions of the earth, ané 
though eruptions and earthquakes are less frequent than formerly, the 
Icelandic writer Thoroddsen has described the island as a survival 
from the Tertiary Age. Hot springs, of which the Geysir is the most 
1 American Troops in Iceland. Bulletin of July 26, 1941, Vol. XVIII No. 45 
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famous, occur in many places. The difficulties of communication in 
the interior are increased by the swift glacier-fed rivers, which fre- 
quently change their course. Owing to the nature of the country, no 
railways have been built, and journeys used to be made either by pony 
or by boat round the coast. In recent years motor transport has been 
ereatly developed, though many of the roads are still rather primitive. 

The island is almost treeless except for low birch scrub. This is 
partly due to the depredations of early settlers and of grazing animals, 
and reafforestation is now being undertaken with success. Cereals are 
not grown; the chief crops are hay, potatoes, and turnips. The culti- 
vation of other vegetables by means of heat obtained from hot springs 
offers good prospects. The raising of livestock, especially sheep and 
ponies, is carried on by the rural population, and an agricultural 
co-operative movement on lines similar to that of Denmark has made 
a great contribution to prosperity. Agriculture was formerly the chief 
occupation of the population, but there has been a great rise in recent 
years in the proportion living in towns. The rural population has fallen 
in the last hundred years from 80 to 40 per cent of the total. This is 
largely due to the development of the fishing industry and the pro- 
cessing of its products. Reykjavik, the capital, now has about 40,000 
inhabitants, and the next largest town, Akureyri, in the north, has 
5,000. As Iceland produces no coal or metals, manufacturing industry 
is little developed. Abundant water-power could be made available, 
but raw materials would have to be imported. The extremely rich 
fisheries, with the production of dried fish, fish meal, and other fish 
products, form by far the most important industry. A great impetus 
was given to the fishing industry by the creation of a modern mechan- 
ized fishing fleet; this consists of some 600 vessels, with a total tonnage 
of 50,000 tons. A minor but interesting industry is the collection of 
eider down. Wild eiders, which breed in large numbers at certain 
points on the coast, are strictly protected, and the down is collected 
in such a way as not to interfere with the breeding of the birds. 

As Iceland has to import cereals, coal, timber, and manufactured 
goods, it is largely dependent on foreign trade, the value of which per 
head of the population is unusually large. More than 80 per cent of the 
exports consist of fish and fish products; wool and sulphur are also 
exported. The direction of trade has been greatly affected by changes 
in the international situation. At one time the chief exports were of 
dried cod to Italy, Spain, and Portugal, but this trade suffered severely 
at the time of the Spanish war, and in the years immediately preceding 
the present war Iceland’s trade was mainly with Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, and Germany. Since the occupation it has been almost 
entirely with Great Britain and the United States, as will be seen from 
the following table:* ; 

Exports in thousands of Kr. Jan.- July 
1939 1940 1941 

Germany 7,608 — — 

Scandinavia ; 23,079 6,253 1,242 

Great Britain 12,269 91,333 93,927 

U.S.A. 7,747 18,153 12,795 

lotal to all markets 69,654 132,908 110,990 

1 The Banker, November, 1941. 
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The great increase in the total value of export trade will be noted, 
Iceland’s trade balance has now become favourable, which was not the 
case before the war. But although this fact, as well as the money 
brought into the country by the occupying troops, has for the tim 
being brought prosperity to the fishing and mercantile classes, this has 
not applied in the same degree to the farmers. Some anxiety may wel] 
be felt at the danger of inflation from a temporary boom, and the rig 
in the cost of living has already caused difficulties. 

The international status of Iceland is one of the problems which wil 
have to be settled after the war, and in order to understand the attitude 
of the Icelanders it is necessary to bear in mind the history of their 
country. Iceland has no aboriginal inhabitants. The earliest known 
settlers were Irish monks who reached the island not long before 80) 
A.D., but they left it after the arrival of Vikings from Scandinavia, 
some 60 or 70 years later. Many of these immigrants left Norway in 
order to escape the rule of King Harold the Fair-haired, who had 
subjugated the small kingdoms in that country. The population is stil 
overwhelmingly of Scandinavian stock, though there is a small aé- 
mixture of Celtic elements. The language has remained so pure that 
modern Icelanders can readily understand the language of the sagas 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which form one of Iceland’ 
great contributions to European culture. The settlers formed them- 
selves into an independent republic when the Althing or Parliament 
was constituted in 930. The Republic lasted until 1262, when as i 
result of their internal dissensions the Icelanders were induced ti 
swear allegiance to the King of Norway. Iceland, together with Nor 
way, came under Danish rule by a royal marriage in 1380. Whe 
Denmark surrendered Norway to Sweden by the Peace of Kiel in 
1814, Iceland’s relation to Denmark remained unchanged. The 
Icelanders regarded this relation as a personal union under one King 
but the Danes considered that there was a material union between the 
two countries. A national revival took place in Iceland in the nine 
teenth century. The successive stages by which Iceland secured 3 
Constitution, home rule, and finally, by the Act of Union of 1918, the 
standing of an independent State attached to Denmark by a personal 
union under one King, were outlined in the article already referred to 

The question of Denmark’s status was raised in an acute form by the 
German invasion of Denmark on April 9, 1940. It should be noted that 
the two Resolutions of the Althing by which Iceland took over the 
powers previously exercised by Denmark were adopted on the following 


day, a month before the arrival of the British troops of occupation, of¥ 


May 10. The text of the Resolutions was as follows: 

“Having regard to the fact that the situation created makes it 
impossible for the King of.Iceland to execute the royal power given t! 
him under the Constitutional Act, the Althing declares that the Govern 
ment of Iceland is for the time being entrusted with this power. 

“Having regard to the situation now created, Denmark is not in‘ 
position to execute the authority to take charge of the foreign affain 
of Iceland, nor can it carry out the fishery inspection within Icelandi 
territorial waters. Therefore the Althing declares that Iceland will fa 
the time being take the entire charge of these affairs.”’ 


The Act of Union of 1918 stated that after Dec. 31, 1940, theyags 
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Parliament of either country might demand negotiations for the 
revision of the Act, and it had long been known that all parties in 
Iceland intended to ask for revision. A further step was accordingly 
taken on May 17, 1941, when the Althing passed the following Resolu-_ 
tion: 

“The Althing considers that Iceland has acquired the right to sever 
entirely the Act of Union with Denmark, as Iceland has had to take 
into its own hands the conduct of all its affairs, Denmark not being in 
a position to conduct such affairs as it undertook to deal with on 
Iceland’s behalf under the Danish-Icelandic Act of Union of 1918. 

“On the part of Iceland there shall be no question of renewing the 
Act of Union with Denmark, although it is not thought expedient in 
present circumstances to accomplish the formal severance of the 
Union and settle the Constitution of the State in its final form; this, 
however, is to be postponed no longer than until the end of the war. 

‘A Regent shall be elected for one year at a time, such power being 
vested in him as was vested in the Government of Iceland by a Resolu- 
tion of the Althing of April 10, 1940, concerning the supreme power in 
the affairs of the State. 

“A Republic shall be established in Iceland as soon as the Union 
with Denmark has been formally dissolved.”’ 

Mr. Sveinn Bjérnsson, formerly Icelandic Minister in Copenhagen, 

i A Constitutional Committee was set up to 
prepare for the formal separation of Iceland from Denmark, and to 
draft a republican Constitution. It is expected to submit its findings 
to the Althing during the present summer. At the time when the 
committee was appointed the Icelandic Prime Minister said that he 
was satisfied that Great Britain and the United States would recognize 
Iceland’s full independence and sovereignty, and would persuade other 
States at the Peace Conference to do the same. 

The desire of Iceland for independence is not due to any hostility to 
Denmark, with which country relations have been good. It is due 
primarily to national sentiment. Iceland originated as an independent 
republic, and has an ancient national tradition which has not lost its 
vitality, as well as high educational and cultural standards. Its people 
are proud of their thousand-year-old Parliament and their great 
literature. It is partly a natural anxiety to prevent the indigenous 
culture of a small community from being swamped by foreign ideas and 
standards which has caused the population to adopt a somewhat 
reserved attitude to the British and American occupying troops. 
Although relations with these troops have been very good, some 


@ problems have inevitably been created by the presence of a force which 


has been said to outnumber the entire male population of the island. 
There are, however, also practical arguments in favour of a separation 
from Denmark. History has shown in the Napoleonic Wars and the 
war of 1914-1918, as well as in the present conflict, that during hostili- 
ties communications between the two countries are liable to be inter- 
rupted, and that Denmark is not in a position to protect the interests 
of Iceland. Besides, Iceland is entirely dependent on sea-borne trade 
for the means of existence; and the events both of the Napoleonic era 
and of the present war have shown that Denmark, owing to her geo- 


msraphical position, is likely to be allied with or to come under the 
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control of Powers which are the enemies of those with which Icelani 
has vital trade relations. On the other hand, Iceland has no army, and 
possesses neither the population nor the material resources necessary 
to provide for her own defence; and recent events have shown how 
insufficient a declaration of neutrality may be to preserve the inde. 
pendence of small States. The means by which the position of Iceland 
can be secured will have to form part of the general settlement after 
the war; but it is in any case certain that the desire of the Icelanders 
themselves is for independence. 
M. C. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity was confined almost entirely to coastal areas, 
and scattered raids were made by small formations of aircraft over the 
east and south coasts and on places in the north-east, East Anglia, 
and South Wales. Edinburgh, Newcastle, Ipswich, Cambridge, and 
Salisbury were among the places named by the Germans as having been 
bombed successfully, while attacks were also reported on Birmingham 
and Derby on the rare occasions on which the raiders penetrated 
inland. A certain amount of damage was done, and the casualties 
included a number of fatal cases. The number of enemy aircraft 
confirmed as destroyed was 14. 

Raids on Germany included 2 on Mainz (nights of Aug. 11 and 
12), 2 on the Ruhr, in which Duisburg was the chief target (nights of 
Aug. 4 and 5), and a heavy raid on Osnabruck on Aug. 8 night. 
In the first attack on Mainz—when bombs were also dropped on Cob- 
lenz—hundreds of tons of bombs and over 50,000 incendaries were 
dropped within about 45 minutes, and many large fires left burning. 
16 bombers were lost, and, on the following night, 5. The Germans 
stated, after the second attack, that much damage had been done in 
“terror attacks on the Rhine-Mainz area’. A raid was also made on 
places in Western Germany on Aug. 15 night, but. clouds made it 
impossible to observe results. In addition to these heavy attacks man\ 
bombs were dropped on aerodromes in the Low Countries and i 
northern France, and on the docks at Havre and Rouen. On Aug. 
12 it was announced that for the first time U.S. pilots had been manning 
American aircraft in the operations during the previous week, and on 
Aug. 11-13 had made 3 flights over the French coast, 20 sea sorties, 
and 8 interception sorties off the English coast. On Aug. 17 it was 
announced by the U.S. Army H.Q., European Theatre of Operations, 
that the Army Air Force, in collaboration with the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, had made sweeps over France, and taken part in R.A. 
interception sorties and convoy patrols. A further announcement 01 
Aug. 18 stated that B17 aircraft, escorted by British, Dominion, ané 
Allied fighters, had made a high altitude attack on Rouen late on 
Aug. 17 afternoon, in which they had all released their entire bomb 
loads on the target. Meanwhile other B17s conducted diversional 
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operations. One German pursuit aircraft was shot down, and all the 
bombers returned safely. During air combat with German fighters 2 
were shot down and 2 British fighters were lost. 

The number of British aircraft lost during the period was 50. On 
Aug. 12 a statement was issued in London on the operations during 
june and July. Over 13,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Germany, 
and between July 12 and Aug. 11 attacks were made on 26 days, during 
which there had been 13 night raids, only one of them with less than 
100 aircraft, and one with over 600. The attacks during June and July 
surpassed in weight Germany’s raids on Britain during the worst 
eriods. 
| At sea British light forces engaged a number of R-boats (mine- 
sweepers or similar craft) in the Straits of Dover on Aug. 16 night, 
sank one, probably sank another, and severely damaged 2 more. All 
the British vessels returned safely. 

On Aug. 8 the Germans reported 2 engagements in the Channel 
with British speedboats and m.t.b.s, claiming that in the first heavy 
damage was inflicted on 2 British vessels, and that in the second several 
m.t.b. flotillas had unsuccessfully attacked a Germany convoy escorted 
by minesweepers. A further announcement on Aug. 11 claimed that 
in the past 3 days U-boats had sunk 13 merchantmen and 1 destroyer, 
and had damaged 10 vessels and another destroyer. A convoy bound 
for England had been attacked day and night, and 6 ships and a des- 
troyer had been sunk and 7 others torpedoed and some of them sunk, 
while off the West African coast and elsewhere 7 more had been sunk and 
3 damaged. The Berlin radio declared that a greater percentage of 
Allied tankers had been sunk already than in the whole of the last war, 
when the figure was 30 per cent. 

On Aug. 12 the Fighting French Naval H.Q. announced the loss 
of the submarine chaser Reine. 

American Waters. On Aug. 7 the U.S. Military spokesman 
announced ,“‘a very definite decline’ in merchant ship sinkings off the 
Atlantic coast in the previous 2 weeks. On Aug. 17 the Brazilian 
Government announced the sinking of 3 Brazilian ships off the coast 
by U-boats during the previous 3 days. One was a transport, carrying 
troops between Santos and Rio. Next day the sinking of 2 more was 
announced. 

Reports that a German raider was operating in the South Atlantic 
were received, and on Aug. 13 it was reported in Rio that an Allied 
cruiser, probably American, was in pursuit of it. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The fighting in the bend of the Don was continued with the greatest 
possible violence throughout the first half of August, and was described 
as the severest that has taken place since the Russian campaign began. 
In the Kletskaya and Kotelnikovo areas, where the German onslaught 
was heaviest, the Russians were slowly forced back by sheer weight of 
metal, but inflicted very severe casualties and made persistent counter- 
attacks which often led to the recovery of ground. By the middle of 
August most of the fighting was taking place south-east of Kletskaya 
and north-east of Kotelnikovo, and on Aug. 16 the Germans claimed 


| to have broken through the Russian positions in the northern loop 
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of the bend and reached the river. Two days later they stated that the 
whole of the Don Basin was in their hands, and that the enemy forces 
in the north-east loop of the river had been “‘annihilatingly defeated”, 
The Russians, however, spoke only of intense defensive fighting there, 
and claimed that their artillery had inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 
A superior enemy force had succeeded in driving a wedge into the 
defences, but 4 attacks had been repulsed, and 1,500 Germans killed. 

In the Kotelnikovo area, where the Germans were already across 
the Don, a large force of tanks and infantry had been accumulated by 
the beginning of August by persistent small-scale crossings of the river 
in the Tsymliansk sector, and this force began the attack on Kotelni- 
kovo station on Aug. 4. They failed to capture it, but the Russians 
had to withdraw slightly in some sectors. Very heavy tank engagements 
took place there during that week, in which the Germans had a 
superiority in numbers, and on Aug. 5 the Russians reported a 
dangerous break through by tanks. On Aug. 8, however, they claimed 
to be holding the enemy, and during the next 3 days forced them on ty 
the defensive by violent tank attacks. On the Kletskaya front they said 
they had thrown the Germans back, and next day stated that the 
German tank forces had been dispersed, and were seeking gaps in the 
Russian line. 

Meanwhile, north-west of Kalach (on the Don just north of the 
western end of the Volga-Don Canal) the Germans started a new 
offensive, and on Aug. 10 claimed that they had encircled a strong 
Russian force west of the town, adding next day that they had wiped 
out 5 divisions. On Aug. 12 Moscow stated that reinforcements wer 
continuing to reach von Bock’s armies, and that the Germans were now 
attacking 5 or 10 times a day on a broad front, and the same day the 
Germans announced that in the operations west of Kalach they had 
destroyed the 2nd Soviet Army and a large part of the Ist Tank Army, 
taking 57,000 prisoners, and destroying or capturing over 1,000 tanks 
and 750 guns. A special announcement stated that since-the spring, 
from the battle of the Kerch Peninsula, prisoners taken numbered 
1,044,741, while 6,271 tanks and 10,131 guns had been destroyed or 
captured, and 4,960 aircraft shot down in combat, 644 by A.A. guns, 
and 432 destroyed on the ground. 

In the Kotelnikovo area, however, the Russians (Aug. 13) again 
claimed to be holding the enemy, and even to have gained the initia- 
tive. In an attack on Aug. 11 the Germans had used 300 tanks, 
followed by infantry supported by dive bombers, but had failed to 
make any progress. Another threat to the Russians developed, how- 
ever, south-east of the Kotelnikovo sector, by a German advance 
eastward in the area north of the Manyeh River, and on Aug. 13 they 
claimed the capture of Elista, 150 miles west of Astrakhan. 

On Aug. 15 the situation was again described as critical owing t 
German progress in the Kalach area, while a new tank onslaught wa: 
being made north-east of Kotelnikovo directed towards the Volgi 
Canal. South of Kotelnikovo the Germans were fanning out, and the 
Russians had to give ground, and on Aug. 17 the Germans launched 
a fresh thrust in both the Kletskaya and Kotelnikovo areas, and in the 
former this appears to have brought them to the Don bank on a wide 


front. But there was no evidence that they had succeeded in crossing 
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at any point, and on Aug. 18 Moscow announced a series of fierce 
Russian attacks south of Stalingrad which had forced the Germans 
to fall back. The Russians had also repelled all attacks south-east of 
Kletskaya, and in some sectors had passed to the offensive. 

In the Caucasus the German advance continued steadily, but at first 
made more progress south-eastward towards Voroshilovsk and Armavir 
than in the Lower Kuban area. The Germans claimed Voroshilovsk on 
Aug. 4, and were bombing railways, aerodromes, and transport as far 
south as the northern foothills of the Caucasus. The same day they 
entered Yekaterinevska, on the Yeya River, while fierce fighting was 
reported at Byelaya Glina, about 50 miles further east, and at Tikhoretsk, 
arail junction on the line from Novorossisk to Salsk. On Aug. 5 the 
Germans claimed:to have reached the Kuban River on a 60-mile front, 
and to have captured Kropotkin railway junction. 

The advance south on this front threatened Krasnodar and Novoros- 
sisk with isolation, while further east, south of Voroshilovsk, mobile 
German formations cut the main line between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian by crossing the Kuban near Armavir. This town was first 
mentioned by the Russians on Aug. 7, when they reported heavy fight- 
ing there, but the Germans by then claimed to have reached Nevin- 
nomysk, about 50 miles further down the railway towards Georgievsk. 
The Berlin wireless declared that the whole Russian Southern Army 
was scattered, and Moscow admitted (Aug. 8) that the Germans had 
broken through in strength towards Armavir and were advancing in 
two directions on Maikop, i.e. from the Krasnodar area, to the north- 
west, and from Kurgenmaya to the north-east on the Laba River, a 
tributary of the Kuban. 

On Aug. 8 the Russians announced that the Maikop oil wells had been 
set on fire, and next day the Germans claimed the capture of the town, 
and of Krasnodar, the capital of the Kuban Cossacks. They also said 
they had reached the Caucasus foothills on a front of 240 miles, claiming 
also (Aug. 10) the capture of Piatigorsk, just south of the railway to 
Baku and near Mineralniye Vody. This they achieved by moving south- 
east from Armavir, and by-passing the railway junction at Georgievsk, 
and their object was believed to be to reach the upper Terek River and 
the railway to Ordzhonikidze, the town at the northern end of the 
Daryal Gorge, through which runs the road to Tiflis. (From Ordzhoni- 
kidze there is also a road going south-west through the Manison Pass 
to Kutais, on the railway to Batum.) 

Heavy fighting was also reported near Cherkessk, however, and the 
Germans were probably aiming at reaching the Sukhum military road 
from Sulimov, the most westerly of the 3 routes through the Caucasus. 

At the same time Rumanian troops were operating on the east shore 
of the Sea of Azov, and claimed the capture of Yeisk and Slavianskaya. 

On Aug. 14 the heaviest fighting was reported from the Cherkessk 
area, where the Russians were resisting stubbornly, and near Kras- 
nodar, where German losses were stated to be very high. On Aug. 15a 
force which had crossed the Kuban near there was reported to have 
been wiped out, and next day the Russians claimed that despite furious 
attacks the Germans were making no progress either there or in the 
Cherkessk area. Further east, however, they reached Georgievsk, but 


» eports on Aug. 18 of heavy fighting at Mineralniye Vody and German 
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complaints of “stubborn enemy resistance, difficult terrain, and tropical 
heat’’ suggested that the enemy’s progress was being held up. 

In the Lake Ilmen, Voronezh, and Bryansk sectors fighting was 
reported throughout the period, with the advantage generally on the 
side of the Russians, while the German communiqués generally spoke of 
defensive battles. Russian figures of air losses were, for the week endej 
Aug. 8 400 German and 205 Russian, and for that ended Aug. 15 369 
German and 241 Russian. The Germans issued figures for certain days 
showing very large Russian losses; e.g. on Aug. 9 and 10 195 Russian 
aircraft destroyed for the loss of 14 German, and on Aug. 13 12 
Russian and only 8 German. 

At sea the Germans reported the sinking by air attack of several 
vessels in Black Sea harbours and on the Volga, and the Russians stated 
that 6 German transports were sunk in the Barents Sea and the Baltic. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

On Aug. 13 the Germans announced that since the evening of 
Aug. 11 strong Axis air formations and U-boats had been attacking 
a large British convoy in the Western Mediterranean, escorted by the 
bulk of the British Mediterranean Fleet. They had sunk the aircraft 
carrier Eagle and 9 merchantmen, totalling 90,000 tons, had seriously 
damaged the carrier Furious and set on fire the U.S. carrier Wasp, 
and had damaged 3 cruisers and 6 merchantmen. The convoy had been 
scattered and most of the vessels were sailing back westwards. 

The Italians claimed that their warships had sunk.a cruiser and 3 
merchantmen and their Air Force a cruiser, a destroyer, and 3 steamers. 
In air combat 32 British aircraft had been destroyed, for the loss of 
13 Italian. Most of the convoy had turned back and some vessels were 
trying to reach Malta. 

The Admiralty statement issued on Aug. 14, said that naval 
operations during the previous few days had resulted in supplies— 
including fighter aircraft—and reinforcements reaching Malta, despite 
very heavy enemy concentrations designed to prevent their passage. 
The enemy used packs of U-boats, many torpedo-carrying and dive- 
bombing aircraft, and strong forces of E-boats, operating in the 
Central Narrows, while cruisers with 8 in. and 6 in. guns concentrated 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea and steered south as if to interfere with the 
passage of the convoy, but this cruiser force never came within range 
of the British ships and turned back when attacked by aircraft. 
Results of this attack were not observed, but a British submarine 
intercepted them on their way back to harbour and scored 2 hits with 
torpedoes. Of the Axis U-boats at least 2 were sunk. 

The aircraft carrier Eagle and the cruiser Manchester were lost. 0! 
the former’s complement, 930 were saved, while 145 of that of the 
cruiser were rescued by British warships, and many more were known 


to have reached the coast of Tunisia. “It is not to be expected”’, the f 


statement added, “that extensive and dangerous operations of this 
type, carried out in close proximity to enemy bases, can be completed 
without loss... the énemy’s published claims are known to be exag- 
gerated.’’ On Aug. 15 it was announced that during the previous 
2 days 10 Axis aircraft had been destroyed. On Aug. 14 further 


Axis: announcements claimed that 10 more British aircraft had bee! 
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shot down, that a further cruiser, destroyer, and 3 cargo ships had been 
sunk, and that a battleship and the carrier Furious had been damaged 
and had returned to Gibraltar. The Italian losses were given as 19 
aircraft, with 2 naval units of medium tonnage damaged, one seriously. 

Unofficial British reports published on Aug. 16 stated that the 
Fleet Air Arm cordon protecting the convoy had smashed up all the 
attacks by Stukas, torpedo aircraft, and high-level bombers. A 
barrage of shells had driven off an attack by 20 two-engined bombers, 
and when later 20 Stukas broke through this, only with great difficulty, 
all their bombs missed. 

Other operations included the sinking of a 10,000 ton Axis transport 
yy U.S. aireraft (announced Aug. 7) which bombed an enemy 
convoy and also scored hits on another convoy of 3 transports and 8 
destroyers; air attacks on Calato and Maritza airfields, Rhodes, and 
the shelling of Rhodes itself by naval units early on Aug. 13; the 
bombing of 4 Italian cruisers in harbour at Navarino by U.S. heavy 
bombers on Aug. 11, causing explosions in 3 of them; and the 
sinking by British submarines of an Italian steamer and the damaging 
of another on their way to Libya with supplies for Rommel. 

According to an Italian report air raids were also made on Catania 
and other places in Cagliari on the night of Aug. 11. 

Activity over Malta was on a much reduced scale, and on Aug. 15 
night and 16 day there was no attack—the longest lull since Feb. 
19. The number of raiders confirmed as destroyed in the 2 weeks was 8. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The lull in land fighting continued, and operations were confined to 
artillery actions and patrol activities at night. In the air Allied attacks 
were made on Tobruk almost every night, while Benghazi, Bardia, 
Sollum, El Daba, Fuka, and Mersa Matruh were heavily raided, and 
much damage observed. Particular attention was paid to Axis power 
lighters carrying supplies along the coast, and many of these were sunk. 
On Aug. 8 it was announced that in 3 weeks at least 20 had been 
destroyed at sea and others sunk or damaged in the small harbours 
along the coast, and on Aug. 13 it was estimated that in the past 10 
days 13 had been sunk and 2 more probably. 

Both sides conducted bombing operations against new supplies 
reaching the front lines, and 2 JU 525 carrying troops were destroyed 
on Aug. 14, 


PACIFIC AREA 

(he principal development was the opening on Aug. 7 of offensive 
operations in the Solomon Islands by U.S. naval and land forces, with 
Australian units taking part. The attack was supported by diversionary 
air attacks on Rabaul, Lae, Salamaua, and other Japanese bases from 
which reinforcements might be sent to the enemy in the Solomons, 
and these attacks were kept up persistently by day and night for several 
days. The raid on Rabaul on Aug. 7 in daylight was the heaviest 
ever = there, and 15 tons of bombs were dropped on Vunakanau 
aerodrome, 

(he landing operations were first announced on Aug. 8, and on 
Aug. 10 the C.-in-C. of the U.S. Fleet stated that the attack had been 
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a surprise to the enemy, but that the Japanese were counter-attacking 
and fierce fighting was in progress. The American losses were 1 cruiser 
sunk and 2 cruisers, 2 destroyers, and one transport damaged. The 
next announcement, on Aug. 12 by the Navy Dept., was that the 
Marines had landed according to schedule on 3 islands near Tulagi, and 
that U.S. and Australian aircraft were continuing their attacks on the 
Japanese landing fields and shore-based aircraft. Beyond unofficial 
reports that the Allied forces were consolidating their positions and had 
occupied at least 1 aerodrome, no further report was issued until Aug 
18, when it was announced that the attack had taken the enemy 
completely by surprise, and 18 of their aircraft had been destroyed 
before they could go into action. Transport-borne amphibious forces 
of Marines had made several landings on islands in the Guadalcanar- 
Tulagi area; stubborn resistance had been overcome and a number of 
prisoners taken. The shore positions captured had since been developed 
and were now well established. 

On Aug. 7 and 8 the cruisers and destroyers protecting the land- 
ings and the unloading of supplies had been attacked by enemy aircraft, 
had destroyed at least 18 of them, and had suffered only minor 
damage. On Aug. 8-9 night Japanese cruisers and destroyers attacked, but 
were intercepted by U.S. cruisers and destroyers and driven off before 
they could reach the vessels engaged in the landing operations. In 
close-range naval fighting that night both sides suffered losses, but it 
had not been possible to establish those of the enemy. So far this had 
been the only engagement between surface forces. 

The Japanese reports of the operations were almost entirely confined 
to claims of very heavy losses inflicted on the Allied ships and aircraft. 
On Aug. 9 they issued a list of these and said that 41 Allied aircraft 
had been shot down; also that their own losses were only 2 cruisers 
slightly damaged and 7 aircraft missing. On Aug. 14 they announced 
the results to date as follows: Sunk: a cruiser of the Wichita type, 5 of 
the Astoria type, 2 British cruisers of the Australia type, | of an 
undetermined category and 1 of the Achilles type, a U.S. cruiser of the 
Omaha type, and 2 others of ‘‘B” class, 9 destroyers, 3 submarines 
and 10 transports. 

Severely damaged: 1 cruiser, 3 destroyers, and a_ transport. 
Aircraft shot dowh were 49 fighters and 9 fighter-bombers. Japanese 
losses were 21 aircraft, which purposely dived into their objectives, 
and slight damage to 2 cruisers, which remained in, battle commission. 

On Aug. 4 the U.S. Navy Dept., in a final statement on the Coral 
Sea and Midway battles, said that a U.S. fighter squadron flying ‘‘Wild- 
cats’ had shot down 54 Japanese aircraft and probably 18 more, 
for the loss of only 4 fighters. Operations were also begun against the 
Japanese in the Aleutians. On Aug. 11 the Navy Dept. announced 
that 5 raids and one naval bombardment of the enemy positions had 
resulted in the sinking of a cargo ship, damage to 2 others, and heavy 
damage to shore installations, and on Aug. 15 that 4 Japanese ships 
at Kiska had been hit and damaged in naval actions on Aug. 8 and 9. 

On Aug. 10 and 11 it was also announced that Allied bombers had 
attacked a small Japanese convoy off the south coast of Timor, and set 
on fire 2 cargo vessels, probably sunk a third, and severely damaged 4 
destroyer. The attack was continued for 3 days, and on Aug. 12 1 
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was stated that 1 damaged destroyer and some very small vessels were 
all that remained of the convoy. Another convoy, off New Guinea, 
was bombed on Aug. 13, 3 attacks being made, and several “‘O”’ 
fighters destroyed or damaged. 

On Aug. 12 the Dutch Naval H.Q. announced that a submarine 
had hit and set on fire 2 Japanese ships in a convoy of supply vessels. 

In New Guinea, where the Japanese were believed to have been 
reinforced, fighting went on in the Kokoda area, and at the end of the 
period the aerodrome there remained in Japanese hands. 

The Japanese announced, Aug. 5, that on July 30 their naval units 
had occupied strategic points in 3 groups of islands off the south coast 
of New Guinea, including Kei and Aru Islands. 


Sino-Japanese War. Fierce fighting for Linchwan continued during 
the first few days of August, and on the night of Aug. 5 one point in 
the suburbs was stated to have changed hands no less than 6 times. 


§ This followed the capture of several strategic points round the city, 


including Huwan, 12 miles to the south-east, and on Aug. 9 the 
Chinese announced the occupation of Sitsinton, a few miles to the west, 
adding that the Japanese were making furious attempts to regain it, 
and that one sector had changed hands 10 times. 

In East Kiangsi, near the Chekiang border, the Chinese also reported 
successes, announcing on Aug. 12 that they had inflicted heavy 
casualties in fighting south of Kiangshan and Kwangfeng. In the Fu 
River area the Chinese reported (Aug. 17) that after their success 
at Tsingtien (35 miles west of Wenchow) they were pursuing the Japan- 
ese along the river, and on Aug. 18 they announced the recapture 
of lyang and Hengfang, on the railway from Nanchang to the Chekiang 
border. An attempt by the Japanese at Shangjao to advance westward 
to clear the line had been repulsed. 

Air activity included raids by U.S. bombers on the enemy H.Q. at 
Linchwan, on the docks and shipping on the Fu River, on the port at 
Hankow, on Nanchang aerodrome, on Yochow, in north-east Hunan, 
and on targets near Canton. In Indo-China U.S. aircraft (Aug. 9) 
a Haiphong, hit a 4,000-ton steamer, and started large fires in 
the docks. 

On Aug. 13 the military spokesman in Chungking stated that there 
were over 20,000 Japanese troops on board vessels concentrated in 
Tongking Bay; also that between July 23 and 27 some 50,000 had passed 
through Pengtun, in Anhwei, moving north. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to raids by British and U.S. aircraft on 
Myitkyina, Akyab, Kalewa, Homalin, and other localities being used 
as bases and airfields by the Japanese. On Aug. 2 the R.A.F. 
carried out a sweep over a wide area in Upper Burma reaching as far as 
Myitkyina, and bombed and machine-gunned railway stations. 

On Aug. 4 the Admiralty announced that in a routine sweep in the 
Bay of Bengal a Japanese flying-boat had been destroyed. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 7.—The Senate confirmed the previous decision in favour ¢ 
the maintenance of the state of siege for a further 60 days, rejecting th 
vote by the Chamber of Deputies in favour of its being raised. 

Aug. 9.—The Buenos Aires municipality suspended the exhibition 
of the 2 films The Invaders (49th Parallel) and Secret Agent of Japan x 
the request of the German Chargé d’Affaires and the Japanese Ambas. 
sador. 


AUSTRALIA 


Aug. 4.—Mr. Curtin, commenting on Pandit Nehru’s statement on 
Aug. 1 that he hated the words ‘‘Dominion status’, said: “Australiais 
proud of and completely satisfied with her status and rights as a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth, which is a partnership 
of equality in a fraternity of unity whose history has been marked by 
great contributions to civilization, and whose future as a stronghold of 
democracy we are defending to the utmost with our brethren’’. 

Aug. 5.—Mr. Hughes, in a statement on the situation in the Pacific, 
asked what the Allies had done to show themselves equal to the task o 
driving the Japanese from the territories they had conquered. The 
occupation of Buna and Gona brought the Japanese within 60 miles of 
Port Moresby and therefore increased the menace to Australia. 

Aug. 10.—Mr. Curtin stated at the opening of the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence at Melbourne that even if Australia came down to a stark sub- 
sistence level, it would be the Government’s duty increasingly to divert 
to war purposes whatever resources the nation possessed. Referring to 
the battle of the Solomon Islands, he said that unless the battle were 
taken to the enemy, whenever good generalship suggested it, the 
inevitable end was only being deferred. Australia must no longer 
attempt to devote to war purposes merely whatever surplus might 
exist in the civil order, but must take the very maximum that could be 
spared from the civil order, leaving only the essential core. 

Dr. Evatt stated that the supreme task of defending Australia and 
preparing an offensive against Japan was made more difficult by 
misleading and mischievous statements with regard to strategy and 
supplies. All members of the Advisory War Council were fully cor 
sulted on all temporary diversions of supplies from Australia, and thes 
diversions, as in the case of the Battle of Midway and the Coral Se 
Battle, were to Australia’s benefit. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
showed full recognition of the strategic importance of Australia, and 
what Mr. Churchill agreed to showed Britain’s determination that her 
Australian kinsmen should not be subjected to the “unspeakable 
degradation of a Japanese invasion’’. Australia’s debt to Britain ant 
the U.S.A. was very great, and it was folly to suggest that the Pacifit 
theatre of war was not regarded by the British and American leaders « 
crucially important; the present battle of the Solomons was proof ©! 
the great supplies which had been built up in Australia. ‘“With Russia 
in a critical position, China still needing aid, Egypt threatened, and 
India torn by internal dissension,” he said, ‘‘such criticism is a dis 
service to the Empire, to our relations with the U.S.A., and to the 
salvation of our country.” 
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Aug. 12.—Mr. Curtin, at a luncheon in celebration of the centenary 
of the incorporation of the city of Melbourne, stated that Australia, 
while sharing the common resources of the Allies, must share also their 
common perils. “We have to comport this nation as part of a great 
group of nations, making it clear that they stand together for military 
necessity because they have the same basic outlook even though their 
political systems may be diverse”, he said. ‘“‘None of us is strong 
enough to stand alone .. , Australia has a primary interest in her own 
security and a primary obligation to resist aggression on her soil, but 
while we must all share the risks of Port Moresby, Darwin, and Port 
Hedland, it is equally true we must share the risks of the Middle East, 
the Caucasus, and the Atlantic .. . That means we must not ask for an 
undue concentration of defensive and offensive material here.” 

Aug. 15.—Sir Earle Page returned from Great Britain. He told the 
press that the Allies should soon be able to attack the heart and head 
of the enemy. He had always believed it would take 4 years for the 
Allies to get into their stride, but the situation was changing markedly 
owing to the increased production of Britain and America, which was a 
revelation. He regarded the development in British shipbuilding as 
the eighth wonder of the world; vessels were being launched 30 days 
after their keels had been laid down, and were ready for service soon 
after. The British people thoroughly understood Australia’s position, 
and when that position looked desperate they were ready to go to any 
lengths to help Australia. Britain had already opened a second front 
by massed bomber raids on Germany, which were destroying sub- 
marines, aeroplanes, and tanks before they could be used against 
Russia. The land front would come, but it would be disastrous to open 
it prematurely. 


BELGIUM 


Aug. 5.—It was learned that as a result of anti-Nazi activities in the 
Mons district 50 hostages had been sent to a concentration camp, 
wireless sets confiscated, and all places of entertainment closed. 

Aug. 10.—It was learned that several explosions had occurred in 2 
German patrol vessels in Ostend harbour, and it was also reported that 
the German military stores there had been blown up. 

Aug. 13.—It was learned that the city of Bruges was full of refugees 
from the coastal towns, especially from Ostend. The Germans extended 
the operational zone all along the North Sea coast, and a special permit 
was necessary to go from the interior of the country to Bruges, and a 
further to visit any place on the coast. 

Aug. 17.—A Belgian mechanic was executed at Charleroi for 
possessing some dynamite and detonators, which “he intended to use 
against the German army”’. 


BOLIVIA 
Aug. 11.—Agreement with U.S.A. for military mission. (See U.S.A.) 
BRAZIL 


Aug. 11.—Agreement with U.S.A. for joint defence board. (See 
(U.S.A.) It was announced in Rio that a number of S.O.S. calls had 
been picked up from ships in the S.W. Atlantic, saying that they 
were being attacked by a German surface raider. 
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Aug. 17.—The Qantas seaubiasibh the rere of 3 Brazil 
ships, including the troopship Baependy, off the coast of Brazil by; 
German submarine. The official statement announced “The peopk 
should remain calm and confident, in the certainty that crimes con. 
mitted against the life and possessions of Brazilians will not go uw. 
punished”’. 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 12.—Turkish reports stated that the Bulgarian Government 
had taken under its direct control the principal commodities of the 
country, such as wheat, maize, meat, sugar, and potatoes, and other 
articles like leather, of which large quantities were being shipped to 
Germany. Newspaper articles and speeches by members of the Sob- 
ranye were striving to check the growing discontent within the country, 
by explaining that Bulgaria must wholeheartedly co-operate with the 
Axis, and that only thus could Bulgaria be spared the necessity 0 
sending troops to the fronts. Hostility to Turkey was also reported to 
be increasing, and the Government recently issued a decree by which 
mosques would be tolerated only in towns and villages of which the 
population was at least 20 per cent Moslem. 


BURMA 

Aug. 6.—Reports from Delhi stated that General lida, C.-in-C. of 
the Japanese troops in Burma, had set up as from Aug. 1 a new joint 
Japanese and Burmese administration under Dr. Ba Maw, a former 
Burmese Premier. The portfolios of Finance and Defence were reservel 
for the Japanese, and General lida announced that the new administr- 
tion would work in collaboration with the Japanese military administra 
tion and “supreme power over it will be held by the Japanese C.-in-(. 
The Government will also avoid any policy which may clash with 
that of the Japanese military administration’. General Iida added 
“The Japanese army wishes the Indians to achieve their long-cherished 
independence just as much as it does the Burmese’’. Under the terms 
of the new Government’s appointment Parliament disappeared ani 
the freedom of the press ceased, 


CANADA 

Aug. 7.—The Minister for National Defence announced the organi: 
zation of a combined American-Canadian force on the model of the 
British Commandos for offensive warfare. 

Aug. 11.—Queen Wilhelmina arrived at Ottawa on her first officid 
Visit. 

Aug. 16.—Local Italians held a meeting in Toronto to organize: 
committee to promote Italo-Canadian unity for the victory of tht 
United Nations. Signor Ennio Gnudi, a former member of the Italia 
Parliament exiled from Italy, declared that the defeat of the Nad 
regime would mean the liberation of the Italian people. 

Sir Walter Monckton arrived in Ottawa. 


CHILE 


Aug. 12.—The Government decreed a strict censorship of all messagts 
sent to countries at war with the American nations, and forbade tht 
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espatch of all messages dealing with the movement of ships in Chilean 
aters or “‘liable to activity endangering the security of the American 
ations ’. 

Aug. 14.—It was announced that President Rios had accepted 
resident Roosevelt’s invitation to visit Washington during October. 


HINA 

Aug. 11.—A Government spokesman told the press that though 
hina was apprehensive about the situation in India, she was still the 
riend and ally of Britain, while at the same time having the warmest 
eelings for the Indians. He feared that the troubles in India might 
esult in an interruption of supplies to China, and therefore was anxious 
hat a settlement should be speedily reached. He added that he hoped 
he relations between China and Britain would not be affected by the 
ndian episode. “‘It is the view of the Chinese people that China and 
ritain have great need of each other, for the present as well as for the 
istant future. We do not wish to see that great future imperilled for a 
joment in any way.” 


UBA 

Aug. 5.—The Cabinet resigned for President Batista to organize a 
var Cabinet, including Opposition members. 

Aug. 6.—The Secretary of State announced that negotiations had 
een concluded with the U.S.A. for the establishment of a big air base 
n Cuba. 

Aug. 16.—President Batista announced that Sefor Ramon Zaydin 
vould be Prime Minister in a new War Cabinet formed to include 
nembers of the Opposition. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Aug. 5.—British Government declaration regarding the Munich 
Agreement. (See Great Britain.) 


GYPT 
A ug. 7.—It was announced that General de Gaulle had arrived in 
airo on a routine visit to the Fighting French in Africa and Syria. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 4.—It was learned that the Government had circularized the 
press, insisting on the necessity that every newspaper should impress 
ipon the masses the peril to which France would be exposed if help 
vere rendered to any invaders. It added that the Government was 
taking all possible precautions to ensure that public order would be 
reserved in the event of a second front. All police leave had been 
stopped, and all German troops in France, Belgium, and Holland were 
kept in a “state of alarm” and all leave cancelled. 

The Secretary of the Seine-et-Oise branch of the People’s Party led 
by Doriot was shot and mortally wounded in Paris. 

Aug. 8.—An explosion wrecked the H.Q. at Annemace of the 
organization recruiting French workers for service in Germany. 

A new law was announced in Vichy, imposing the death penalty for 
the possession of explosives, arms, and ammunition. 
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Aug. 9.—1,000 French prisoners who had been working on the lanj 
in East Prussia arrived at a frontier station near Aachen; they wer 
the first batch to be repatriated under the Franco-German agreement 

Aug. 10.—The German authorities in Paris announced that 4 
persons had been executed as reprisal for attacks on Germans jg 
different parts of the country. 

Aug. 11.—It was learned that, following the series of Cabinet 
meetings at Vichy during the weekend, the military garrison in an( 
about Vichy had been changed and strengthened by the inclusion of; 
high proportion of colonial troops. The German Transocean agency 
announced that the previous week in Vichy had been one of internal. 
political importance, ‘‘just how important will be seen in the near 
future’. Marshal Pétain’s conference on Aug. 7 with Laval, Darlan, 
and Bousquet was described by this agency as “‘prompted by the firm 
determination of the Government to counteract in an energetic way 
all attempts to disturb the internal peace’. 

Laval addressed 1,000 French prisoners of war who had just returned 
from Germany and a train-load of French workers on their way to take 
up work in the Reich. He stated that the returning prisoners were the 
vanguard of the exchange which was beginning, and he appealed tv 
French workers to volunteer for work in Germany in order to effect the 
release of the 1,200,000 prisoners still remaining. There were neatly 
2 million prisoners in camps after the armistice, and several hundred 
thousands had been freed, as a “‘grand gesture” by Hitler, a “testimony 
of his esteem and his confidence” in France. “‘The hour of liberation ¢ 
France is the hour when Germany wins the war’, hesaid. Germany was 
demanding 150,000 specialized workers from France, and Hitler agreed 
to release 50,000 prisoners in return. He told the returning prisoners 
that he desired to give them another destiny, “‘to ensure the salvation 
of France, so that she may again show her true face to the world”. 

The Paris Radio announced that machine-guns had been used ina 
fight with 15 “terrorists” in a Paris district, and a number of peopie 
had been injuréd. 

Aug. 12.—2 German airmen were killed and 18 others injured when 
2 hand-grenades were thrown at them in Paris. It was learned that 
police leave had been cancelled in the Vichy-Clermont Ferrané- 
Chateldon area following the discovery of a cache of 45 Ib. of dynamite 
near Clermont Ferrand. Bombs were also thrown in daylight at the 
lock gates on the Nord Canal at Tergnier, and a bomb was throw! 
through the window of the Lyons newspaper Effort. The execution 0 
2 Frenchmen at Poitiers was announced. 

Aug. 14.—It was announced in Vichy that raids had been carried ou! 
in the Pyrenees on ‘Communist elements running an illegal printing 
works’’. 11 Communists had been arrested in the border region, 13 
more interned in Toulouse, and 23 others in the Lot department. 

Aug. 15.—Swedish reports stated that 400 Frenchmen had been set! 
to a concentration camp for taking part in a strike in Paris. 

Aug. 16.—The validity of Fighting French passports was recognized by 
all Governments of the British Commonwealth, and also by the Gover 
ments of Belgium, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, Hat), 
Iceland, the Netherlands, Panama, Persia, Salvador, Uruguay, the 
U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. The Governments of Chile, Colombia, Mexico 
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ad Peru took special measures to facilitate the journeys of Frenchmen 
esident in those countries and holders of Fighting French credentials. 
It was learned that the former Vichy Ambassador in Ankara, 
{. Helleu, had left Istanbul to join the Fighting French movement. 


ERMANY 

Aug. 6.—Hitler issued a decree ‘‘restricting the sale of agricultural 
ind during the war’’ and forbidding all changes in the ownership of 
anded property, unless absolutely necessary for economic reasons. 

Aug. 7—The News Agency stated that a 2-day meeting of “the 
ighest Nazi functionaries”, called together by Goring, had just 
inished, and “current economic and political questions” had been 
hiscussed. 

Aug. 8.—The Strassburger Neueste Nachrichten published a decree of 
he Chief of Police placing all persons resident in Strasbourg under the 
puthority of the A-R.P. office, the only exceptions being persons below 
he age of 15 or above that of 70, invalids, Wehrmacht officers, soldiers, 
and ofticials of the Nazi Party. 

Aug. 10.—Goebbels stated at a meeting of armament workers near 
ologne that the Germans were fighting not for throne or altar, nor 
or “feeble ideals’, but for “‘grain and bread, for a well-filled breakfast, 
inner, and supper table’, for securing the material conditions to solve 
social questions, for raw materials, for rubber and oil, iron and ore. 
‘In short, it is a war to lead a national existence worthy of human 
ignity which we, as a poor but respectable people, have not been able 
0 lead. Unlike the British, it is not the intention of the German 
ommand to win prestige victories. We are concerned with winning 
‘ictories of substance in the Schlieffen sense, and thereby to win the 
var. 

Aug. 12.—It was learned that an order had been issued by the Chief 
ff the Berlin police requiring all able-bodied Germans, men and 
omen, permanently or temporarily resident in Berlin, to comply with 
ie self-help regulations, and fulfil whatever tasks might be allotted to 
iem by the civil air-raid precautions organization. 

Aug. 
ad abandoned their work in Germany and returned home; in a single 
veek in July 4,670 returned. 


sREAT BRITAIN 

Aug. 4.—The House of Commons passed the Bill t to remove offences 
ommitted by members of the American forces in Britain from the 
urisdiction of the British courts. 

Aug. 5.—Notes exchanged between the British and Czech Govern- 
lents concerning British policy in regard to Czechoslovakia were 
ublished as a White Paper, Cmd. 6379. The British Note stated that 
nm Sept. 30, 1940, Mr. Churchill had announced in a broadcast to the 
zech people that the British Government regarded the Munich 
\greement as having been destroyed by the Germans, and this state- 
nent was formally communicated to Dr. Benesh on Nov. 11, 1940. In 
a r to avoid any possible misunderstanding, Mr. Eden declared in 
he present Note that “as Germany has deliberately destroyed the 
wrangements concerning Czechoslovakia reached in 1938, in which 
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H.M. Government in the U.K. participated, H.M. Government regari 
themselves as free from any engagements in this respect. At the fin; 
settlement of the Czech frontiers to be reached at the end of the war 
they will not be influenced by any changes effected in and since 1939” 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement on India. (See Note on the Develo 
ments in India.) 

Aug. 6.—The Duke of Gloucester returned to Britain after a 
months’ war tour. 

The Secretary for War announced in the House of Commons that; 
Palestine Regiment of the British Army was to be created, consisting 
of separate Jewish and Arab infantry battalions, for general service jy 
the Middle East. The Palestine Volunteer Force was to be expanded 
a maximum of 2,000 as arms, equipment, and training facilities wer 
made available, and the establishment of the Jewish Rural Specid 
Police was to be completed by the enrolment of 1,500 additional 
recruits and the requisite training staff and co-ordination officers. He 
also stated that there were over 10,000 Palestinian Jews serving in 
British Army units in the Middle East, and, including air and other 
forces, they probably numbered 14,000. There were also nearly 20,00) 
in various police formations, whole-time or part-time. 

Aug. 7.—The Colonial Secretary arrived in London after a brie 
visit to Malta-and Gibraltar. 

Aug. 10.—The C.-in-C. of General Air Forces, European Theatre of 
Operations, U.S. Army, issued a statement announcing that within the 
immediate future joint operations by the R.A.F. and the American 
Air Forces would begin. 

Aug. 12.—The Assistant Chief of Ordnance, U.S. Army (since 1938 
the head of the Design Division of the U.S. War Department), arrived 
in London, accompanied by a technical mission, to correlate the latest 
developments of American and British fighting material. 

Aug. 13.—The Minister of Production stated at the London County 
Hall that the immediate outlook was very grave and gave little ground 
for encouragement, but that the further the United Nations looked 
ahead the more they must become overwhelmingly convinced of theit 
victory. The democracies had always speculated on the possibility 0! 
peace being kept, while the Germans speculated upon the hope of war 
and therefore the democracies had been behind in preparations for the 
struggle. He did not think any country had ever developed an aircraft 
industry to a war scale under 4 or 5 years. Three weeks ago, he said, he 
had prophesied that in the next 80 days Britain would face one of the 
gravest crises in her history. The Russians had been dealt a terrible 
blow in the south, in Egypt the situation was tense, and within the! 
days he had mentioned he expected another even greater struggle i! 
North Africa. The Allied shipping losses had decreased ir: July, and the 
toll of U-boats during the past 2 or 3 weeks had been well above the 
average during the war. But the greater part of the 80 days he had 
described still remained, and ‘‘there was every sign of the terrible 
symphony of the war rising to a crescendo before the winter’. 

Aug. 14.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 368 
people were killed during air raids in July and 803 seriously injured. 

Aug. 15.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, in press statements 
said that very soon British and American bomber squadrons in Britail 
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ld be able to destroy the industry and power of Germany at a rate 
tstripping repair. Britain began the war with an air inferiority 
{4 to 1; at first all she could ensure was that she should build up 
sufficient strength at the essential points. The situation was now 
improving, since Germany, in her struggle with Russia, had dispersed 
her air resources over a very large area, and since the U.S.A. had added 
her production to the Allied war effort. Numerical parity had now 
een achieved, but that was not enough, and it was safe to say that all 
Britain’s requirements would never be met, since new demands were 
always arising. 

He explained how the entry of Japan into the war had caused 
aircraft diversions to India and the Far East, how the increasing threat 
to Egypt had compelled increases in the Middle East air force, how the 
intensification of the U-boat war against shipping had necessitated 
using more machines for sea reconnaissance and anti-submarine work, 
and how the call for transport aircraft for carrying parachute troops 
and towing gliders had made further inroads on the bomber force. 
Large numbers of 4-engined aircraft were now being produced every 
month. Forces were still needed for defence, but one of the soundest 
rules in war was to allot the minimum for defence in order to keep the 
maximum for attack, and it was possible to say that the minimum 
necessary for defence had been provided. No town in western Germany 
could now consider itself safe from Allied bombing. 

Aug. 17.—An official announcement was issued simultaneously in 
London and Moscow stating that Mr. Churchill had returned from a 
visit to Moscow, where negotiations took place with M. Stalin. Mr. 
Harriman took part in the discussions as President Roosevelt’s repre- 
sentative, and M. Molotov, Marshal Voroshilov, Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, and other responsible representatives of 
the British armed forces, including Sir Archibald Wavell for part of 
the time, were present. The U.S. delegation included the C.-in-C. of 
the American Forces in Egypt, Brigadier Spalding, head of the Lease- 
Lend supplies for Russia department, and Mr. Roy Henderson, Chief 
of the Russian division of the State Department. 

The statement announced “‘A number of decisions were reached 
covering the field of the war against Hitlerite Germany and her asso- 
ciates in Europe. This just war of liberation both Governments are 
determined to carry on with all their power and energy until the com- 
plete destruction of Hitlerism and any similar tyranny has been 
achieved. The discussions, which were carried on in an atmosphere 
of cordiality and complete sincerity, provided an opportunity of 
reaffirming the existence of close friendship and understanding between 
the Soviet, the U.K. and the U.S.A., in entire accordance with the 
allied relationship existing between them”. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood stated in a broadcast to the U.S.A. on 
the Indian question that Gandhi appeared to be utterly oblivious 
of the urgency and gravity of the world situation, and had shirked the 
major issues. The Labour Party and the T.U.C. were compelled to 
regard the attempt to organize a civil disobedience movement as 
certain to injure seriously the hope of Indian freedom, to embarrass the 
United Nations, and to give encouragement to the enemy. ‘“‘I ask that 
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all who to-day live for the ultimate and complete victory of the forces 
of freedom’, he said, ‘‘will use their influence to secure India’s effective 
co-operation in the great struggle of mankind against the forces of evil, 
on the basis that freedom won for the world will mean freedom won 
for the Indian peoples.” 

‘ General Spaatz told the press that in the event of an Allied landing 
on the Continent U.S. squadrons would participate to the maximum, 
Raids on Germany would be made separately by the U.S. bomber 
squadrons and also jointly with the R.A.F. There was no possibility 
of one side undertaking a bombing raid without the complete know. 
ledge of the other, and all bombing raids would be made in conformity 
with the general war plan. He added that U.S. aircraft had been 
adapted so as to carry British bombs. 


HUNGARY 

Aug. 12.—Reports from Portugal stated that there was increasing 
bitterness in Hungary over the Rumanian question, and over the 
inability of the Hungarian Army to attack Rumania. This bitterness 
was constantly inflamed by rumours of Rumanian brutality towards 
the Hungarian minority in Transylvania. 

Aug. 15.—It was learned that the Government had issued a large 
number of decrees to stop food hoarding on farms and to force the 
peasants to give up all their corn to the authorities. 


INDIA 


Aug. 9.—Dr. Currie, President Roosevelt’s special envoy, and 
Lt.-Gen. Stilwell arrived in New Delhi from Chungking. 
(For other events in India see Special Note, page 729.) 


IRAN 


Aug. 9.—It was learned that the British Vice-Consul at Isfahan and 
a medical missionary had been killed by brigands near Shutaran Kan. 

Aug. 10.—The new Prime Minister formally presented his Cabinet 
to the Shah and the Parliament. The principal appointments included 
M. Taghizadeh (the Minister in London) as Finance Minister, 
M. Said as Foreign Minister, M. Bagher Kazemi as Minister of the 
Interior, and M. Gharagozlou as Minister of Justice. The Prime 
Minister stated in Parliament that the relations between Iran and 
Great Britain and Russia would be based on the Treaty of Alliance, 
of which the Government would observe the terms with the utmost 
cordiality and willingness. Friendly relations existed with the U.S.A. 
His internal policy would be to maintain law and order, and provide 
adequate food supplies in the country. 

Aug. 13.—The Mejliss voted, by 109 votes to 7, in favour of M 
Qayam es-Sultaneh’s new Government. 


ITALY 


Aug. 13.—Rome wireless announced that 66,000 members of the 
Fascist Party had been removed from the party lists. 

Aug. 15.—Mussolini issued a proclamation to the Italian Navy and 
Air Force congratulating them on having ‘‘annihilated’’ naval forces 
which “attempted to venture out in the Roman Sea’”’. “During the 
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brie! space of 2 months’, he said, “‘you have humiliated the pride of the 
nation that once upon a time was mistress of the sea.”’ 


JAPAN 
Aug. 17.—The wireless announced that Lt.-Gen. Jun Ushiriko, 


Eformerly chief of staff of the Japanese armies in China, had been 


appointed C.-in-C, of the Central Defence H.Q. in Japan and raised to 
the rank of general. The newspaper Asahi described the appointment 
as significant ‘‘with regard to the increased importance of the defence 
of the mother country and especially her east coast, now that the first 
phase of the war operations in Great Asia has come to an end”. 


MEXICO 

Aug. 9.—The Government decreed that British subjects on Mexican 
soil should enjoy the same facilities as U.S. citizens, on account of “‘the 
excellent relations existing between Mexico and Great Britain’. 

Aug. 13.—Granting of U.S. credit of $6 million for building of steel 
plant at Monclova.. (See U.S.A.) 

A Consular Convention was signed in Mexico City with the U.S.A. 
defining and establishing the duties, rights, privileges, and immunities 
of the Consular officers of each country in the territory of the other. 
The provisions were substantially the same as those of the U.S.A. with 
other countries. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 10.—The German-controlled wireless announced that the 
Germans intended to shoot a number of Dutch hostages already in 
their hands if the saboteurs who on Aug. 7 attacked a German military 
train near Rotterdam did not give themselves up before Aug. 14. 
All street traffic was prohibited in Rotterdam, and nobody allowed in 
the streets after 10 p.m. 

Aug. 14.—German sources in Stockholm reported that 4 ‘‘terrorists”’ 
were arrested in Holland charged with attempting to blow up a radio 
station. The German C.-in-C. announced that if it were proved that 
the Dutch population had helped the ‘‘terrorists’’, hostages seized in the 
same area would “‘pay for this crime’. 

Aug. 15.—The German military commander announced that 5 well- 
known Dutchmen held as hostages had been executed, failing the 
discovery of the perpetrators of an attack on a German military train 
near Rotterdam. 

_The Prime Minister declared in a broadcast from London that the 
time would come when the Netherlands Government, on their own 
territory, would have the power of applying justice to war criminals, 
and then their trials would be public, swift, and just. 

Aug. 17.—The German authorities broadcast a warning that, in 
the event of an Allied landing in Holland, every civilian taking part in 
the fighting in any way would be shot; it was also stated that if the 
German army had to withdraw from the coast they would destroy 
everything left behind them. 


NORWAY 
Aug. 5.—Swedish reports stated that active Norwegian resistance to 
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German conscription of labour for the construction of fortifications 
had resulted in wholesale arrests in the north, where those who had 
been conscripted for labour had stopped work and refused to resumeit, 
All Norwegian employers were forbidden to accept new workmen 
unless they produced papers of identity stamped with a declaration by 
the German authorities that they were free from other tasks and 
authorized to seek employment. It was learned that Norwegian 
underground newspapers had recently published an exhortation to all 
Norwegians to “refuse to co-operate in fortifying their own enslave. 
ment’’, signed by the ‘‘Free Trade Union Movement”’. 

Aug. 7.—The Church Department ordered the 2 enthroned and 5 
acting Nazi “‘bishops” to dissolve the local parochial councils within 
their dioceses and appoint new ones of 3 members only. 

Aug. 8.—The majority of arrested teachers were released and allowed 
to resume their school work without giving a declaration of loyalty to 
the régime, probably owing to the intervention of the German military. 
Quisling decreed the dissolution of the “Temporary Church Board’, 
which proclaimed the complete emancipation of the Church from the 
Quisling régime on the last Sunday in July. This measure of dissolution 
was taken on the ground that the Board was unconstitutional. 

Aug. 12.—Swedish reports stated that nearly 900 persons were 
arrested in Oslo on Aug. 3, King Haakon’s birthday, mainly for wearing 
buttonhole flowers, which the German authorities regarded as dan- 
gerous demonstrations for the King. 

Aug. 14.—The Church Department announced that no _ further 
enthronements of bishops were contemplated. It was also announced 
that the police had been instructed to confiscate the ecclesiastical robes 
of clergymen who followed the exhortations of the Church opposition 
to wear their robes, although they had been dismissed. The Department 
also announced that the schools were to resume work for the autumn 
term about August 19. No written declaration of membership of the 
quislingized teachers’ organization was demanded from the teachers, 
but an annual deduction of salary averaging 20 kroner was made to 
cover membership fee. 

Aug. 17.—Swedish reports stated that 75 Norwegian construction 
workers had been arrested at Vaernes aerodrome near Trondheiti 
because explosives were found in several German aeroplanes. 


PALESTINE 


Aug. 6.—Decision to create a Palestine Regiment of the British Army. 
(See Great Britain.) 


POLAND 


Aug. 7.—It was learned that mass arrests of Poles were continuing, 
since sabotage was spreading throughout the country. 

Aug. 10.—The Nazi Governor Frank introduced a state of emergency 
from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, providing the death sentence for all who 
destroyed or damaged the harvest or did not supply the required quoté 
of grain. 

Aug. 14.—General Sikorski, on the eve of the Polish Soldiers’ Da) 
stated at a special session of the Polish National Council in Londo 
that Poland’s war effort was steadily increasing. After the fall 0 
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France the army had rapidly grown. Whereas on April 15, 1941, their 

trength was only about 35,000 men, in May, 1942, they exceeded 
100,000, and were now the fifth strongest army among the Allies. The 
\ir Force was twice as strong now as before the outbreak of the war. 
The Polish fighter squadrons had shot down more than 500 enemy 
ircraft and the bomber squadrons had completed about 3,000 
raids, dropping more than 8 million lbs. of bombs on German targets. 
The period through which we shall have to pass during the next three 
months’, he said, “‘is hard for the Allies, but by no means hopeless.” 
These difficulties were gravest on the Russian front, but so long as 
Stalingrad and Voronezh, Moscow and Leningrad remained in Russian 
hands and there were Russians eager to fight, one could not talk about 
the defeat of the Red Army. ‘‘In spite of their long and difficult retreat, 
the Soviet moral has not been shaken”’, he said. “On the other hand, 
the German war machine is functioning worse and worse, and is giving 
signs of fatigue and wear and tear.’’ He considered that Germany was 
banking on a compromise peace which she would probably propose in 
the autumn, after the expected successes in Russia and before the fourth 
winter of the war, which would be most dangerous for Europe. Such a 
compromise peace could only be imposed on the Allies if Germany were 
to win a 100 per cent victory, and General Sikorski asserted that she 
was incapable of this. 

An Order of the Day was also issued to the Polish Armed Forces, 
asserting that though the war was difficult and its course not yet deter- 
mined, the spirit of victory pervaded the hearts of all Polish soldiers. 

Aug. 15.—Swiss reports stated that the Mayor of the Jewish ghetto 
in Warsaw had committed suicide, after receiving orders to submit 
lists of Jews to be deported to ‘‘an unknown destination in the east” 
at the rate of 7,000 daily. 


PORTUGAL 
Aug. 5.—A further contingent of troops left Lisbon to reinforce the 
garrison of the Cape Verde Islands. 


RUMANIA 
Aug. 4.—It was learned that 15 generals, 10 divisional generals, and 
4 brigadier-generals had been placed on the retired list. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 9.—It was officially announced from Pretoria that Gen. Smuts 
had returned from a visit to Egypt. 

Aug. 13.—The Minister of Mines announced that South Africa was 
supplying the U.S.A. with manganese, tungsten, chrome, and other 
metals. 

Aug. 17.—It was officially announced that General Smuts met 
Mr. Churchill in Cairo on his way to Russia, and had talks with him 
lasting for more than a day. 


SPAIN 
Aug. 10.—It was learned that the garrison of the Canary Islands 


had been strengthened by about 15,000 troops. 
Aug. 15.—It was learned that Sefior Sufer, in an article in the Hitler 
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oni newspaper W ‘lle und Macht, had stated that the war was simply 
a continuation of the conflict begun in Spain in 1936 between two 
opposing ideologies. Out of that civil war Spain had “recovered her 
liberty and independence’ and determined her future course. “tj 
should be recalled”’, he said, “that the political panorama of Spain’ 
power had been weakened by France and Britain, on some occasions 
with territorial amputations, at other times by the promotion of 
internal disturbances, our technical and military disarmament, and our 
moral decomposition. The last Anglo-French intervention was the 
proclamation of the second Spanish Republic, to which was soon grafted 
the Communist danger.” Had the world war broken out then, Spain 
would have now been in bellicose alliance with the democracies or 
might have been the cutting edge of the Russian sickle for the Soviet 
decapitation of Europe. “We can affirm that ideologically we form 
with our own personality part of the bloc of the national revolutionary 
movement, Socialist or Syndicalist, in opposition to democracy and 
Communism,” he concluded, and he set out the part which Spain was 
destined to play in the development of the New Order. 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 12.—It was learned that 3 saboteurs had been caught in 
Gothenburg; they had incendiary materials and time fuses, ané 
intended to blow up ships and railways. 
SWITZERLAND 

Aug. 4.—The Government announced that in future all citizens 


suspected of military espionage or working against the State would be 
dealt with by military courts, and that the circulation of ‘‘false rumours 
of a nature likely to disturb the population” or the conducting oi 
propaganda “harmful to Swiss neutrality’’ would be punishable 
offences, 


SYRIA 


Aug. 11.—General de Gaulle arrived at Beirut from Egypt. 
Aug. 17,—General de Gaulle attended a parade of Allied and Fight: 
ing French troops in Damascus. 


TURKEY 

Aug. 3.—M. Jevad Achikalin, the new Ambassador to Kuibyshie\ 
left for Russia. The Grand National Assembly met for a short session 

Aug. 5.—The Prime Minister gave an outline of his Government: 
policy to the Assembly, and said that every effort would be made t 
keep Turkey out of the war. But if Turkish territory or Turkish 
independence were attacked Turkey ‘‘would fight to the last man’ 
He said that Turkey’s foreign policy could best be described as one °! 
continuity and stability; she sought no adventures beyond her frontiers, 
and would continue to seek the means of remaining outside the wat. 
Her treaty of alliance with Britain was an expression of reality itsell 
and constituted a fundamental factor in Turkish policy, but another 
clear and loyal demonstration of her policy of neutrality was shown 1 
her Pact with Germany, which reaffirmed the mutual understanding 
and friendship existing between the two countries. “‘We have cot 
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ractual or actual relations with States in both the opposing camps’’, 
e said. “Our attitude will be equally friendly and loyal towards these 
‘tates. To reply to friendship with friendship, imbued with un- 
imited good will, and to meet unfriendliness with energetic response 
bnd unshakable courage—this is the final definition of the foreign 
wlicy of our Government.”’ ‘‘To live as a strong entity, on which we 
nre concentrating all our care and all our attention, to see our army 
row stronger every day, will remain an aim for us all and a programme 
or your Government”, he concluded. “Faced with the scourge which 
sas been flaying and ruining the world for the past three years, Turkey 
‘ould not and cannot in the future safeguard her position by a passive 
eutrality. Turkish neutrality is the outcome of a system of general 
ylicy which is clear and reassuringly simple in every respect.’’ He also 
expressed thanks to Britain for the supply of over 100,000 tons of 
ereals during the previous year, and to the U.S.A. for the promise of 
15,000 tons within the next few weeks. 

Aug. 10.—The Swedish steamer Halaren. arrived at Smyrna from 
jaifa with 3,200 tons of flour and wheat, 1,000 tons for the population 
if the Greek islands off Smyrna and the remaining 2,200 tons for the 
reek mainland. 

Aug. 13.—4 Italians were condemned to death on charges of espion- 
ge by a military court at Istanbul. 

M. Menemenjoglu, formerly Secretary-General for Foreign Affairs, 
vas appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


JRUGUAY 

Aug. 5.—Argentine reports stated that a bomb had blown up the 
1ro-Axis broadcasting station “Radio Continental’. 

Aug. 9.—It was learned that the Uruguayan steamer Maldonado had 
een sunk while proceeding northwards. The Government protested 


through Switzerland to the German Government against the sinking 


ind the detention of the captain on board the U-boat. 

uy. 13.—Montevideo police arrested a former secretary of the Ger- 
nan Transocean News Agency, the German owner of a shop where 
‘azis assembled and prepared weapons, and a teacher at a German 
chool 

Aug. 14.—An Assembly of Free Italians was inaugurated in Monte- 
‘ideo 

Aug. 15.—It was announced in Montevideo that the permanent 
ommittee on continental defence had decided on the formation of 
ub-committees to study problems of sabotage and the establishment 


mf a system of inter-American censorship to prevent vital information 


eaching the Axis. 


Aug. 4.—The leader of the majority party in the House of Represen- 
atives stated in Boston that U.S, naval forces in the Pacific were 
‘equal or nearly equal” to those of Japan as a result of the Midway 


Battle, 


Aug. 5.—The President of the Congress of Industrial Organization 
leclared that if the American Federation of Labour co-operated he was 
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prepared ‘‘to assure America that there will not be another strike caused 
by a jurisdictional dispute in the U.S.A. during this war’. 

Aug. 6.—Negotiations with Cuba for air base. (See Cuba.) 

Max Stephan was sentenced to death for helping a German airmay 
who had escaped from a Canadian prison camp. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, in an address to Congress 
stated that ‘‘No surrender”’ was the motto of her people. ‘‘We are with 
you and the other United Nations to the last’, she said. ‘Our war 
aims are the recovery of lost territory, to join in the post-war economi 
planning, and the adoption of means to prevent future wars.” The 
Netherlands adhered to the Atlantic Charter and the Lease-Lend 
agreement with the U.S.A., which pointed the way to wise international 
economic planning. ‘‘We want to resume our place as an independent 
nation on the fringe of the Atlantic and on the dividing line between 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans, and to remain your good neighbour 
in the Caribbean Sea; and we accept the responsibilities resulting from 
this situation.”’ 

President Roosevelt vetoed the Bill by which Congress would have 
created a so-called Rubber Supply Agency independent of the War 
Production Board. He also announced the appointment of a committee 
to examine the whole field of synthetic rubber production, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Baruch, the head of the War Industries Board in 
the 1914-18 war. 

Aug. 7.—Mr. Nelson announced that the War Production Board 
had approved the construction by the Kaiser shipbuilding firm of 500) 
of the 70-ton Mars-type flying-boats, with an initial order for 100 to be 
placed by the Navy. 

President Roosevelt signed legislation authorizing the War Shipping 
Commission to sell or charter 2 steamers to the Government of Eire. 

The State Department announced that the increased demand for 
farm labour caused by the war emergency would be met by the tem- 
porary migration of Mexican workers to the U.S.A. 

Aug. 8.—It was announced from the White House that 6 of the 8 
saboteurs who landed in America from U-boats had been electrocuted 
and the other 2 sentenced to long terms of hard labour. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation announced that Federal agents 
had arrested 33 enemy aliens, 25 Germans, 6 Italians, 1 Japanese, and 
1 Hungarian. 

Aug. 9.—A message to the nation from President Roosevelt was 
broadcast by the head of the Office of War Information, stating that 
great progress had been made in war production, but that the nation 
was only just getting into its stride and much more must be done te 
keep the fighting services supplied. 

The Combined Production and Resources Board announced the 
appointment of an American Steel Mission to Great Britain to study 
British methods and requirements and investigate ways of increasing 
the quantity of steel needed for the United Nations’ war effort, and to 
obtain maximum efficiency in the American allocation of the combined 
productive capacity of the 2 countries. 

Aug. 10.—It was learned that the American Socialist Party had 
issued a statement condemning the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehru, and others as a “dastardly blow against the four freedoms’, 
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and urging President Roosevelt to ‘‘mediate with Britain for India’s 
immediate independence’. The Convention of Automobile, Aircraft, 
and Agricultural Implement Workers in Chicago passed a resolution 
stating that the aims of the Indian leaders were ‘‘fully in accord with 
the liberating and democratic aims’”’ of the war, and asking Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill to take steps toward an agreement between the 
British Government and the Congress Party. 
ug. 11.—It was announced that the U.S.A. and Brazil had agreed 
establish a joint defence board, similar to those established with 
anada and Mexico, to discuss hemispheric defence measures. 
An agreement was signed with the Bolivian Government, providing 
for the despatch of an American military mission to Bolivia. 
jug. 12.—William Pelley, the founder and leader of the American 
‘ascist organization, the Silver Shirts, was sentenced in the Federal 
ourt in Indianapolis to 15 years’ imprisonment. 
Aug. 13.—The. Export-Import Bank announced a loan of $6 


snillion to Mexico to aid in the construction of a steel plant at Monclova. 


It was also announced that the Bank had consented to the more rapid 
ise of the $30 million credit granted in 1941 to Mexico for the construc- 
tion of highways. The original terms limited expenditure to $10 million 
mnually, but this was altered to expedite the building of the inter. 
American highway from Mexico City to the Guatemalan border. 
ears ir Convention with Mexico. (See Mexico.) 
esident Roosevelt ordered the Secretary for the Navy to take over 
the seiko eee General Cable Corporation plant at Bayonne, N.J. 
Aug. 14.—President Roosevelt sent a message to Mr. Churchill 
ud the heads of the United Nations, on the first anniversary of the 
signing of the Atlantic Charter, in which he stated that a year ago the 
nations resisting a common barbaric foe were units or small groups 
chting for their existence. Since then they had united as “‘a great 
union of humanity, dedicated to the realization of that common pro- 
gramme of purposes and principles set forth in the Atlantic Charter’”’ 
freedom and independence were in jeopardy all over the world, and 
i the forces of conquest were not overcome there would be no freedom 
md no independence. The single atid supreme objective of the United 
Nations in this war therefore was the defeat of the Axis forces; when 
victory was gained they would stand shoulder to shoulder in seeking 
/nourish the great ideals for which they had fought. 
Aug. 15.—11 enemy aliens were arrested in raids in the area north 
i New York City, and cameras, guns, ammunition, Axis propaganda, 
and short-wave radio sets were seized. 
General Arnold told the press that so far 1,010 U.S. Army aircraft 
had engaged 1,450 Japanese aircraft, destroying 190 of them while 
sing 104 of their own, a percentage loss of 10.3 for the U.S.A. and 13 
ior the Japanese. These figures did not include engagements in which 
Naval or Marines Corps aircraft had fought, nor the operations of the 
‘flying tigers” in China. That organization, before it was disbanded on 
July 4, shot down 218 Japanese aircraft for the loss of only 84. He said 
the P 40 fighter (Tomahawk, Kittyhawk, and War Hawk) had seen 
le greatest variety of aerial warfare, and he also praised the Bell 
\iracobra and the North American Mustang, which, though designed to 
ight at about 3 miles high, had been defeating enemy fighters and 


\ 
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bombers up to a height of 5 miles. The new high-altitude fighter, P 47 
or Thunderbolt, was believed to be able to outfly and outfight any othe, 
known aeroplane, and carried guns “‘to generate at maximum firing 
speed an impact equal to the force of a 5-ton truck hitting a brick wal 
at 60 miles an hour’’. The feasibility of increasing the intensity of the 
bombings of Germany by the participation of American aircraft wa 
merely a question of “‘getting the planes over there’, and they wer 
“arriving in a steady stream’. 


U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 5.—Major-General Bradley, formerly Commander of the Fin 
U.S. Air Force, arrived in Moscow on a special mission. 

Aug. 6.—Admiral Standley arrived in Moscow. 

Aug. 10.—General Bradley told the press that his mission had 
nothing to do with a second front. “‘My mission is purely military’’, he 
said. “It is concerned with speeding up and facilitating deliveries from 
the U.S. to the Soviet Union”. 

Aug. 14.—The new Turkish Ambassador arrived in Kuibyshevy. 

The Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee published in Kuibyshev an eye- 
witness account of the massacre of 72,000 Jews in Nazi-occupie 
Minsk during the previous winter. 

Aug. 16.—M. Molotov was appointed first vice-chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars for all questions relating to the work 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

Aug. 17.—Announcement of Mr. Churchill’s visit to Moscow for dis 
cussions with M. Stalin. (See Great Britain.) 

A statement recorded by Mr. Churchill on his arrival in Moscow was 
broadcast. He said ‘‘We are fully determined, whatever sufferings ani 
difficulties lie ahead of us, to continue the struggle hand in hand with 
our comrades and brothers until the last vestiges of the Hitlerite 
régime have turned to dust, and remain in our memories as a warning 
and example for the future’. Mr. Harriman also recorded a statement 
in which he said that the President of the U.S.A. would adhere to al 
the decisions which Mr. Churchill might take in Moscow. 


VENEZUELA 
Aug. 4.—The Government ratified the treaty with Britain under 
which Duck Island was transferred to Venezuela. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 13.—It was learned that at a recent conference in Belgrade the 
German military commander announced that if the Germans wer 
compelled to use one more soldier than the present occupying fort 
for the suppression of disorders, ‘this will mean the annihilation 
Serbia’. As a precautionary measure several hundred Serbian boys age 
16-19 were sent to concentration camps or deported to “‘safety areas 

Aug. 15.—The German authorities announced that the guerrilla: 
were receiving reinforcements from Herzegovina and Southern Bosnii 
They also stated that between July 23 and Aug. 8 3,000 Serbs wer 
killed and 9,700 taken prisoner. Comprehensive security measures wet 
reported, to prevent sabotage of the harvest. 
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